
Remembering 
a lost 'hood 


Bohjalian turns 
out a scary one 


Intervale farmers 
ponder the future 


By Megan James 

Former Pan Am stewardesses remember their glory days 
in the air — and nitpick the new TV series page za 
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Canon 


EOS Rebel T3 
with EF-S 
18-55mm 
IS II Lens s _. 


EF 75-300mm 
f/4-5.6 III Lens 
S 199 s 


EF 7S-30Qmn 
f/4-5.6 III L«r 


with 
EF-S 18-55mm 
IS II Lens 


6% off any 
non-sale, in-stock purchase 
with a valid Vermont ID! 


That nip in the air 
means it's Parlor time! 


^Mountain 


(802) 244-0883 

14 Sunset Drive, Watert>ury Center 

(just off route 100, across from Cold Hollow) 
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EVENING SHOA'S 

October 20th-22nd 
October 27th-29th 
SI 2.50 


ADVANCE 


V TICKETS ONLT 


CALL: 

802.879.9160 

VISIT: 

■ Shop on Williston Rd. 

ONLINE: 
r.thehaun tedforest.org 


Catamount Outdoor 
Family Center 
#1111 ston, VT 


CrtLLDREN’S 

MATINEE 

October 29th . $8.50 


www.th.ehauntedroresu.org 


INF FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


862-2714 *1184 Williston Road, So. Burlingtc 
Mon-Fri 10-6, Sat 9-7, Sun 11-6 



3 MOUNTAINS. 1 COLLEGE PASS. 
$299 WITH STUDENT ID AND 
A LETTER FROM THE REGISTRAR. 
PRICE VALID THROUGH 11/07/11, 

$429 THEREAFTER. 
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Bolton Valley 

312" Average snowfall 
70 trails and glades 
Vemont's only night skiing 
Terrain Park open both day and night 
20 miles from Burlington, 

10 miles off 1-89 




378" Average Snowfall 
76 trails, glades and chutes 
2,000 feet of vertical 
60 passenger Tram 
75 minutes from Burlington 


MAD RIVER GLEN 


250" Average snowfall 

45 trails, glades and "Ski It If You Can" steeps 
The Single Chair & a Cool Vibe! 

2,000 Plus Vertical Feet 
45 minutes from Burlington 
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Welcome to the Occupation 


Last Sunday, nearly 150 people rallied on St Paul 
Street In Burlington, in solidarity with protest- 
ers who have been camping out on Wall Street in 
New York City. The protest tookplaceinfrontof 

of Scotland, received billions in government bailout 

Seven Days political columnist Shay Totten cov- 
ered the rally for Blurt the Seven Days staff blog. 
Totten reports that the protesters used the op- 
portunity to vent theirfrustrations about corporate 
greed, bank bailouts, stagnant wages and environ- 
mental pollution, among other things. 

Commenters on Totterfs blog post offered a range 
of reactions to his report 'A new peak In pointless 
protests in Burlington,' wrote 'Jimmy."0h G_d. 
here we go again,' added Typical.' 'Burilngton: the 

legitimate profession.' 

The occupations fans chimed In. too. 'As a sup- 
porter of this movement and a human service 
worker, this protest hits home for me," wrote 'Kate 
Martin.' This is a protest to let the worid know 
enough is enough. 

■Juliet Buck' pointed out that the crowd was full 
of mainstream Vermonters. T for one. looked very 
much li ke the Mom that l am. I even wore my new 
LLBean raincoat! You must have missed me right 

Read Totten's report, and find more commentary, at ! 
vendaysvt.com/blurt.The activists plan to gatherev 
Sunday while the protests continue on Wall Street. 
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facing 

facts 

& 

ON TARGET 

Looks like another 
big-box store is 
bound for Williston 

actually has some 
thriftster appeal. 
Now's the time, 

land that H&M. 

i 

NOT SO PERFECT 
GRIMES 

lurid ups in Vermont 
last week didn't 
turn out so well for 
any of the robbers. 
Crime doesn't pay, 
y'alL especially 
when it kills you. 


SOME ABOARD 

after a summer- 
long infrastructure 
upgrade was only 
slightly delayed by 



That’s how many National Guard troops 
were working in Vermont at the height of 
die post-Irene cleanup effort, according 
to Vermont Public Radio. Troops came 
from as far away as Illinois and Virginia. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.CC 


1. 'A Nationwide Drug Shortage Afflicts 

Critically ill patients in Vermont are having 
to delay - or go without - important 
treatments due to a nationwide drug- 
supply problem. 


four decades, ison its way out. NECI 
executive chef Tom Bivins is opening a new 

3 "Sitting In Limbo' by Ken Picard. 

Moretown's Irene victims are struggling 


need to worry about FEMA’s rules, too. 


Waiters' lay Shay Totten. Burlington 
Col lege president Jane O'Meara Sanders 
announces her resignation after months of 
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MSR & 102.9 
Farm Fresh Radio 
Presents 


Tom Rush 

The First Unitarian Church 

10.21.11 


Pokey Lafarge 

South City Three 
The Monkey House 

10.24.11 


Abigail Washburn 
Maryse Smit^ th 

The Rosesmiths 
Club Metronome 
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feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


SOUL-STIRRING SOUP 

This is an open letter to Sandy Lincoln 
[“Baking the Blues Away," September 
21]. As I read the Seven Days article 
about you, your cafe, your town and 
your “signature” African peanut soup, I 
said to myself, Gosh, I’ll have to make a 
trip up to Rochester and get me some of 
that. Then I noticed that you had gra- 
ciously allowed Seven Days to publish 
the recipe. I made some tonight for my 
friend’s blessing way potluck tomorrow. 
It is a wonderful concoction! Thank you 
so much for sharing it. 

Kate Thomas 

RUTLAND 


SANDY’S STORY 

I agree dial Sandy Lincoln has done a re- 
markable job at Sandy's Books & Bakery, 
but 1 would like to correct your history 
of the cafe/bookstore [“Baking the Blues 
Away!' September 21]. My sister, the 
Rochester artist Judy Jensen, had a vision 
when she bought the building diat houses 
Sandy’s. It was her plan to bring together 
the four businesses diat were the origi- 
nal shops of Merriam House: Kristina's 
Kitchen, Seasoned Books (Sandy’s original 
bookstore, an offshoot of her original store 
in Brandon), Irene Collins’ Raiments and 
Adornments (an upscale resale shop with 
a huge following), and Don Crickard's 
Sweet William Floral. We opened in 2002. 


At Kristina's Kitchen, where I was 
chef-owner, we began die tradition in 
Rochester of using whole foods, real 
foods, organic and local foods, every- 
thing from scratch. We were the first 
Rochester-area restaurant to become a 
member of the Vermont Fresh Network. 
Local residents and tourists became ap- 
preciative customers of all the shops at 
Merriam House. 

When I could no longer run Kristina’s 
Kitchen, I was grateful that Sandy 
stepped in to continue die philosophy 
that Judy and I had started, which hap- 
pily was Sandy’s way of life already. The 
bringing together of die cafe and book- 
store is a natural progression, because 
both eating and reading are “comfort 
foods” — one for the mind, one for the 
body. Kudos to Sandy for her wonderful 
ways with food, people and books. 


FLYING BLIND? 

In his letter on “CO, Logie" [Feedback, 
September 21], David French makes a 
common but mistaken assumption that 
“the planes will fly with or without the 
VPR tourists.” If diat were true, every- 
one could stop flying and planes would 
still fly. When more people buy tickets, 
more planes fly, and vice versa. 

The fair way to count your carbon 
impact is to divide die plane's impact by 


TIM NEWCOMB 



PANG. THAT SHUMuk i5 IRRITATING. 1 THEN HE ONE-UPS OURDEMAND FOR 
FIRST HE THWARTS CRITICISM BY A SPENDING FREEZE BY CAU — 
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IF WE CRITICIZE HIM AT AU. , WE RE 
BASHETs FOR BATTERING THE STATE'S 
POST- IRENE UNITY, 

THAT'S IT ! LET'S SET SHUMUN TO 

POSE IN A BULLDOZED RIVER UNDER 

A "Mission accomplished' 1 ' Banner !. 

_ * LIKE •)-! 1 , UNITY 

* N-s CHJICIU-Y FADES. 
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$ hey; mind your 

PR disasters/ 




die number of passengers. For each pas- 
senger, the fuel consumed is about the 
same as driving a compact car die same 
distance. For a family of four, it's like 
driving four compact cars diat distance. 

As for die adjacent letter [“GuiltTrip?,” 
Feedback, September 21] from one of 
the tourists who resented the guilt trip 
of die original letter [“Climate Change 
Behavior," Feedback, September 7], I hope 
she and die other tourists enjoy their trip, 
and I, too, plan to visit Scodand one day. 
But we should all make such choices with 
an awareness of our impact and must 
work to reduce global warming. It is not 
“presumptuous” to diink diat human ac- 
tivity is the major causeof climate change 
— it is a very strong scientific consensus 
based on decades of research. The worst 
case of runaway climate change (due to 
huge methane releases) is a very real pos- 
sibility that could wipe out die majority 
of species on the planet, including us. If 
we are almost certain that we’re die main 
cause and know we can prevent it, it’s im- 
perative that we do so. 

Steve Bower 

RICHMOND 

Bower is a certified energy manager. 


NO "JACUZZI JAZZ" 

[Re: Album Review: Dawna Hammers, 
Love a Loss, June 22]: “Frustrated lounge 
singer?" “Dinner jazz?” Are we listen- 
ing to the same album? These songs are 
lull of raw, gut-wrenching emotional- 
ism. This is not easy listening music or 
Jacuzzi jazz, and it is not meant to be. 
These songs are little novelettes, ren- 
dered in a voice so full of heartbreak that 
you know they are real and that Dawna 
has survived a land of emotional trauma 
that many people will never have contact 
with. Of course there are moments that 
are “jarring”; that is intentional. Those 
who like pleasant pap for background 
music aren’t going to like this CD. Those 
who listen with their hearts will un- 
derstand Dawna's beautiful poetry and 
melodies, and be rewarded. 

Stormy Hunter 

ENCINITAS. CALIF. 


CAPITALISM UNJUST 

Re [“Businesses Do Goods,” Feedback, 
September 14]: Letter writer Benjamin 
Adler, owner of the Skinny Pancake, 
took issue with Judidi Levine's August 
31 Poli Psy column [“Job Creation 
Science”], reading her paean to the 
wealth-creating value of workers and 
her critique of capitalism as a personal 
affront to small-business owners. Adler 
misses the point. 

In Vermont, we recognize that local 


CORRECTIONS 

A September 14 article in the food 
section [“Heady Topper”] contained 
conflicting packaging information 
about the Alchemist’s new brew. 
Heady Topper beer is sold in packs 
of four cans, not set, for $12. 

The price tag on the model solar 
home in last week’s “Let the Sun 
Shine In” should have been $150,000 
- not $110,000, as published. The 
error was a result of confusion about 
die costs associated with the photo- 
voltaic array. 

is always better than global corporate 
because local businesses have a stake 
in supporting the community diat 
supports them financially. That a busi- 
ness like his should invest its profits in 
opening another outlet that creates jobs 
and economic activity (rather than in 
trophy houses and yachts) is as much 
good business as it is altruism Oikely 
more the former). And for businesses 
to contribute some of dieir profits to 
hurricane relief and reconstruction is 
admirable, but it's merely a small-scale 
form of noblesse oblige 

Levine’s core point: It is workers 
who create value and owners who skim 
die surplus for whatever purpose they 
choose. But it is owners, not employ- 
ees, who choose whether to pocket the 
unearned increment invest it or use 
it for charitable purposes. Capitalism, 
which Adler believes is necessarily here 
to stay, is inherendy undemocratic and 
economically unjust. It depends on and 
maintains a (now exponentially grow- 
ing) disparity of wealth. Let us hope 
that Adler is wrong that “capitalism isn’t 
going to go away.” If we don’t find ways to 
move toward greater egalitarianism and 
participation in our common economy, 
dien we will not be able to build a truly 
sustainable society. 

Robert Riversong 

WARREN 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Yourfeedbackmust.. 

. be 250 words or fewer; 

• respond to Seven Days content; 

• Include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right toedit 

for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback@sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days P.0. Box 1164. 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE 
FOR DENGUE FEVER 

Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 




A 1 Year Study with Two 
Doses of Vaccine or Placebo 
Healthy Adults Ages 18-50 
Screening visit. Dosing Visits 
and Follow-up Visits 
Up to $2,120 Compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


Call 656-0013 or 
fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



f^ED SQUARE 


JUSTIN LEVINSON BAND 7PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 
DJ DAKOTA 7PM 
DJA-D06 9PM/DJCRE8 10PM 
LUNAR CARNIVAL 6PM 
LUKE MUIHOUAND BAND 9PM 
DJ SWROS HtM / DJ A-DOG 12AM 
JOE ADLER 6PM 
PARMAGA 9PM 
C0BA STELLA 10PM 
DJ SWROS KKM/DJCREB BAM 
DJ ZJ 11PM 
0 JAPHY RYDER 7PM 
INDUSTRY NIGHT FT. ROBBIE J 11PM 
SUPER K 6PM 
CRAIG MITCHELL 9PM 
! FUNK WAGON 7 PM 
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COME CELEBRATE THE GRAND OPENING 
OF THE SOUND PROOF EXHIBIT 



LIVE MUSIC 

FUNKWAGON 
DIRTY BLONDES 
CHAMPAGNE DYNASTY 
LENDWAY 


OUTDOOR BEER GARDEN 

FEATURING SPECIAL TEST BATCH CASKS 


BREWER-LED TOURS 
BIG HEAVY WORLD BBQ 












FIVE WEEKS, FIVE GREATTOPICS 

All FREE to the public! 

OCTOBER 1 1,6:30PM 

Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 


Biomarkers and Beyond: 

The Science of Diagnosing 
Alzheimer’s Disease 

William Pendlebury M.D., Professor of Patholog}' 
and Neurology, Medical Director, Memory Center, 
and Director, UVM Center on Aging 

A 

Please register in advance Fletcher , ■■ n* 

. Allen yH El UNIVERSITY 

at www.fletcherallen.org/cms —*•— Pal »/ VERMONT 

or call 802-847-2886. Vermont's Academic Medical Center 
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nearly everything in our 
climbing department! 

Select I PI /ll'ti/Su* 

VAl TCITs & 

i Power Cams 


I Black Diamond 

all current skis, 
boots, A.T. bindings, 
.. & skins 


Climbing Shoes 


A.T. & Tele Boots from 


Black Diamond rt 

^ C3's, C4’s, & 
select harnesses 
and belay devices 


Buy any combo 
of skis, boots, & bindings’' 1 
and get a FREE lift ticket! 
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FILM FESTIVAL 
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!R NATIONAL 


MORE VENUES! 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS NORTH END STUDIOS 


THE FLYNNSPACE 


VERMONT FILMMAKERS' SHOWCASE! 


THEMES, THEMES, THEMES! 

Food, Freedom & Liberty, Borders & Displacement, 
Spotlight Films, Showcase of Egyptian Films, 
Shorts, Sleepless in Burlington, and more! 


Palace* 
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SUNDAY 9 

Squash It 

If you haven't seen sorr 
one paddle a pumpkin boat, 
what are you waiting for? Rowers go for 
gourds — gigantic ones — at the NEFCU 
Fourth Annual Giant Pumpkin Regatta 


Puppy Love 


FRIDAY 7 & SATURDAY 8 

Talk in Tongues 

Jumping fluttering laugh- 
ing. hissing, trembling ... You'd 
never guess these words would describe 
a dance-theater work about the famously I 
buttoned -up Shakers. But such wild 
expressions bubble over in Angel Reaper- 
a collaborative work by playwnght Alfred 
Uhry and choreographer Martha Clarke, 
which portrays the purging of sir ' 
body in arresting a cappella spirituals ar 
trancelike movements. 


everything else... 
CALENOAR f 

CLASSES 


3 
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FAIR GAME o p EN season ON VERMONT politics by: 


’TOTTEN 



HHiflHUm 

is a proud, locally-owned, 
independent business that still 
believes in good customer service. 

We serve traditional and 
creative subs sliced to order 
on fresh baked bread, and 
tional English fish & Chips 
with hand cut fries and batter dipped 
haddock cooked to order. 

Come in and sec us today! 

3?Dt5HEl£UBWEiRDmii 

Bum«n.'a:;;E5i;3s:ai 


NOW 

OPEN 


FACTORY OUTLETS 


bcbgmaxazria a-iebryant VmHsisii 



Oshkosh Reebok JOCKEY 



Occupied Territories 


I t’s hard to predict which will be 
occupied first: the lobby of a Wall 
Street bank, the administrative of- 
fices of die University of Vermont or 
Fletcher Allen Health Care. 

Employees at UVM and FAHC have 
grown increasingly angry in recent 
months over big pay packages doled 
out to top executives - either to make 
them stay, or to push them out die door 
— while low-level workers are being laid 
off or asked to accept pay freezes. 

Last week, Fletcher Allen nurses 
held a rally to decry pay disparity at die 
state's largest hospital, questioning why 
the nonprofit paid its outgoing exec 
more than S1.9 million in salary and ben- 
efits while nurses and technicians got 
givebacks and wage freezes. The week 
before, UVM professors demonstrated 
when contract talks hit an impasse over 
salaries and retirement benefits. 

Three weeks prior to that, at a rally of 
UVM maintenance workers, state Sen. 
philip baruth (D- Chittenden) — who is 
also a UVM English professor — threat- 
ened that faculty and students could 
take over the Waterman administrative 
building if union workers got screwed 
at the bargaining table. Maintenance 
workers, too, are currendy at odds widi 
administrative negotiators. 

As the “Great Recession" or “Lesser 
Depression" persists, financial anxiety 
is growing faster dian paychecks are 
shrinking. 

That anxiety is playing out in New 
York City as thousands participate in the 
Occupy Wall Street protest 

Vermonters rallied Sunday in soli- 
darity with the NYC demonstrations. 
Roughly ISO people marched tlirough 
downtown Burlington and paused to 
“occupy" thestreet comer atSt.Paul and 
College streets. They gathered right in 
frontofCitizens Bank — a wholly owned 
subsidiary of die Royal Bankof Scodand, 
which received billions of dollars in bail- 
out cash from U.S. taxpayers. 

The crowd called for economic, labor 
and environmental justice. Oh, and an 
end to crony capitalism. Wall Street 
bailouts and die lopsided concentration 
of wealth. 

Reports show diat millionaires and 
billionaires in die top 1 percent of die 
U.S. economy control more wealth dian 
the bottom 95 percent combined. 

“It is time for those of us in the 99 
percent to organize and fight back," 
Jonathan leavitt. a community organizer 



II ISM FOR THOSE OF US 


ORGANIZE AND 
FIGHT BACK. 


with die Vermont Workers' Center, told 
the crowd. He then got them chanting — 
“We are the 99 percent! We are the 99 
percent!" 

According to the Washington D.C.- 
based Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, two-thirds of the nation’s 
total income gains between 2002 and 
2007 flowed to the top 1 percent of U.S. 
households. That top 1 percent now 
holds a larger share of income dian at 
any time since 1928. 

Meanwhile, die average household 
income gain for the bottom 90 per- 
cent, or households earning less than 
$110,000, was a whopping $1250, or 4 
percent growth rate. During dint same 
five-year period, the income gain for 
the top 1 percent, or households earning 
greater than $370,000, was more than 
$500,000 — a 62 percent growth rate! 

if you find that troubling, hang on to 
your tin cup: The top one-hundredth of 
1 percent of Americans — roughly 1500 


households — saw their income rise by 
an average of $20 million, according to 
die CBPP study. That’s a growth rate of 
more than 120 percent. 

Silly me, I thought it was supposed to 
trickle down. 

Take the Hill 

While some Vermonters occupy Wall or 
SL Paul streets, a group of “campers" has 
launched what they hope will be a long- 
term occupation of land abutting Green 
Mountain Power's Kingdom Community 
Wind project — a 21-turbine industrial 
wind farm on die top of the Lowell 
Mountain ridgeline in the Nordieast 

The campers are stationed on land 
owned by don and shirley nelson, who 
oppose construction of die turbines 
in what literally amounts to their back- 
yard. The concrete pads for two turbines 
sit just 200 feet from die Nelsons' prop- 

Last month, GMP began blasting on 
die odier side of the mountain to build 
roads diat will carry cranes and other 
equipment to the construction site. 

By late fall or early winter, GMP's 
blasting crews will be on the Nelsons' 
side of die mountain. That's where the 
campers on Nelson property come in: 
GMP has to clear out a wide radius to 
ensure diat no one is hit by flying debris. 
Doing so will inevitably displace the 
protesters, er, campers. 

It’s unclear if GMP will be able to 
blast away Lowell’s ledges if the campers 
refuse to move. 

The Nelsons sent a letter to GMP 
CEO mary powell last week asking her 
to promise to ensure the safety of the 
campers via “written confirmation that 
no fly-rock from your blasting will tres- 
pass or intrude on our property and that 
no one will be endangered.” 

GMP has not yet responded to the 
Nelsons, but it will, said spokeswoman 
dotty schnure. “As you know, 90 percent 
of Vermonters support wind even when 
they can see it,” added Schnure. “The 
Public Service Board, after rigorous 
review and extensive testimony from 
intervenors including the Nelsons, 
determined that the project is in die 
public good. Nevertheless, there is a 
handful of people who disagree with 
wind development in Vermont, regard- 
less of the benefits of having renewable 
generation." 




GOT A TIP FOR SHAY? SHAV@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


As many as nine people a day have 
been camping out on the property. 
Nelson said. As the weather gets colder, 
the group is replacing its tents with 
more solid shelters. 

Don Nelson wouldn't divulge any 
of die campers’ names — yet “They’re 
taking animal names and bird names for 
now, but they aren't ready to go public. 
My name is 'Buzzard,"' Nelson told Fair 

Some people have offered to pull up 
GMP’s boundary markers, or “pins,” in 
an effort to delay the project’s construc- 
tion, but Nelson said he wants all actions 
to remain peaceful and legal. 

“We don’t want anyone up there 
who's going to pull pins or do any 
damage,” said Nelson. “We've asked 
everyone to stay on our side of the prop- 
erty line and remain respectful.” 

Lights, Camera ... Leahy! 

Google isn't the only business trying 
to impress U.S. Sen. Patrick leahy (D- 
VT), chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee (with its “free” website con- 
sultations and special post-Irene maps 
and websites). 

Next Thursday, Leahy 
will be recognized at a 
New York City gala by die 
Directors Guild of America 
for his “unflagging commitment to safe- 
guarding the content created by DGA 
members and others in the creative and 
business communities against the rav- 
ages of digital theft and counterfeiting.” 

Those Hollywood folks sure can be 
dramatic, eh? 

Hollywood has praised Leahy's 
PROTECT IP Act. which purports to 
crack down on “rogue" websites that 
are distributing licensed con tent such as 
movies, TV shows and other intellectual 
property. Leahy has reintroduced the 
act, which was shot down in committee 
during the last session of Congress. 

To show their support. Time Warner 
Cable, the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Sony Pictures and Viacom 
have donated tens of thousands of dol- 
lars to Leahy's reelection campaigns. 

Critics of the legislation say die bill 
gives the government too much power 
to limit freedom of speech online in the 
name of protecting private interests and 
could set a bad example for dictators in 
nondemocratic countries. 

More than a dozen groups that 
promote free speech — including the 
American Library Association and 
Reporters Without Borders — are urging 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to tone 
down die proposed law. 

In a May letter to Leahy, diecoalition 


wrote dial the bill “makes nearly every 
actor on the Internet potentially subject 
to enforcement orders under the bill, 
raising new policy questions regarding 
government interference with online 
activity and speech.” 

Minority Split 

GOP leadership won’t look diesame in die 
Vermont House next session. Assistant 
Minority Leader rath komune (R-Dorset) 
said she's relinquishing her leadership 
role — but not her seat — before the leg- 
islature convenes in January. 

Komline told Fair Game that she's 
taken a new job widi the Stratton 
Foundation to head up flood recovery 
efforts in her region, which was hit hard 
by Tropical Storm Irene. Komline, who 
served five years as either minority leader 
or assistant minority leader, says that she 
and House Minority Leader don turner 
(R-Milton) have different ideas on how 
to manage the 48-member Republican 

Turner told Fair Game he deserves 
some blame for Komline’s resignation. 
He admits he hasn't consistendy com- 
municated well with GOP 
leaders or rank-and-file law- 
makers since the last legisla- 
tive session ended. That lias 
led to some frustration within 
the caucus, which has shrunk by almost 
30 seats over the past decade. 

Without a GOP governor. Turner 
concedes the impact of the Republican 
minority has been gready diminished. 
When Gov. jim Douglas was in office. 
Republicans in the legislature could rely 
on commissioners and secretaries to 
support their positions. Now, with less 
than a third of all legislative seats and 
a Democratic administration occupy- 
ing die fifth floor, the GOP finds itself 
pushed to the point of irrelevancy under 
the Golden Dome. 

“We just don’t have the numbers. 
We need more bodies," Turner bluntly 
observed. “The Democrats can pretty 
much do what they want at this point. If 
we’re going to have any impact, we have 
to focus on bills when they are in com- 
mittee. By the time they reach the floor, 
it's too late.” © 

O next 'Fair Game"? Tune mtoWPTZ 
NewsChannel 5 on Tuesday nights during 
the 11 p.m. newscast for a preview. 


I Follow Shay on Twitter: 
twitter.com/ShayTotten. 



(BSSSend Shay an old-fashioned email: 
la* shay@sevendays vt.com. 
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Renewable or Retrograde? 

A Biomass Plant Proposed for Fair Haven 
Sparks Controversy 


§ 




I s biomass energy “carbon neutral," 
as some proponents claim? Thai's 
a key question confronting envi- 
ronment-concerned Vermonters as 
a proposed wood-burning power plant 
moves closer to final approval in Fair 
Haven. On September 15, the Vermont 
Agency of Natural Resources granted 
Massachusetts-based Beaver Wood 
Energy a preliminary air permit to con- 
struct a 34-megawatt generator along 
Route 4 near the New York border. 

According to the permit, the power 
plant and accompanying wood-pellet 
manufacturing facility would annually 
belch out 470,900 tons of carbon diox- 
ide, methane and nitrous oxide — all of 
which are considered climate-altering 
gases. The provisional permit was issued 
the same week Gov. Peter Shumlin re- 
leased his vision for Vermont's energy 


future, a plan that calls for cutting 
greenhouse gas emissions in Vermont by 
moving aggressively toward renewable 
power — including another 50 mega- 
watts ofbiomass electricity. 

Both the air permit and die Shumlin 
energy plan are currently open to public 
comment. Only after a final decision is 
rendered on the biomass plant can citi- 
zens appeal it 

Proponents of biomass energy argue 
that wood-fired power is a cleaner and 
more renewable source of electricity 
dian fossil fuels such as coal. Burning 
wood releases stored carbon that would 
be emitted anyway when a tree decom- 
poses, the argument goes, and dunning 
forests for wood-chip fuel can allow 
younger trees to grow faster and capture 

But biomass foes are throwing cold 


water on diat theory, pointing to a 
2010 study by the Manomet Center for 
Conservation Sciences dial suggested 
pollution from biomass is actually worse 
than coal — at least for a period of several 
decades. Chris Matera of Massachusetts 
Forest Watch, an advocacy organization 
whose mission is to protect public for- 
ests in New England, says die Manomet 
study found that biomass plants would 
release 3 percent more greenhouse gas 
emissions than coal for 40 years before 
regrown forests started repaying that 
“carbon debt." 

lb buttress his point, Matera used 
data from the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency and ANR's draft air 
permit to calculate that the Fair Haven 
biomass plant would emit 2993 pounds 
of COj per megawatt-hour of energy 
generated. By contrast, he calculates 


that the 50-year-old Mount Tom coal 
plant in Mount Holyoke, Mass., emits 
1963 pounds of CO ; per megawatt-hour 
of energy produced. 

“From a carbon perspective, burn- 
ing trees is the worst tiling you can do,” 
Matera says, adding dial he also opposes 
coal power. 

Beaver Wood Energy's managing 
director for engineering and construc- 
tion, Bill Bousquet, dismisses the 
Manomet study as “trash,” noting the 
study’s authors published a follow-up 
document seeking to clarify and con- 
textualize the report's findings. He says 
the Fair Haven plant will be among the 
cleanest-burning biomass plants in the 
U.S. “The Vermont Agency [of Natural 
Resources] looks at all the plants that 
have been permitted in the United 
States, and they force us to be lower 





than that," he ss 
We're very clean." 

While most scientists agree that 
biomass power plants emit substantial 
quantities of greenhouse gases, there's 
less consensus over how quickly forests 
reabsorb it. ANR Deputy Secretary 
Chris Recchia says it depends on how 
the forest is managed, how much wood 
is harvested, tree species and age, as 
well as other factors. 

“There's a bunch of ways people 
account for this, and I don't diink an 
agreed-upon method for carbon ac- 
counting has been arrived at yet,” 
says Recchia, who previously ran the 
Montpelier-based Biomass Energy 
Resource Center. 

“In the old days, two 
or three years ago, 
people would say, ‘It's 
carbon neutral. We 
don’t need to count 
the emissions.’ Well, 
that's not true. But 
I don't think it’s fair 
to say it's worse than 
coal." 

In a 2010 letter to 
Congressional lead- 
ers, 90 scientists — 
including University 
of Vermont forestry 
professor William 
Keeton and Samir 
Doshi of UVM's 
Gund Institute 
for Ecological 

Economics — cautioned lawmakers to 
use reliable carbon accounting methods 
when crafting energy policy. 

“Clearing or cutting forests for 
energy, eidier to bum trees direcdy in 
power plants or to replace forests with 
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Firing the plant around the clock 
will require 362,000 tons of green 
wood-chip fuel per year, which Beaver 
Wood Energy intends to harvest within 
a 50-mile radius of the plant. ANR's 
Recchia says it’s “dieoretieally possible” 
to harvest that much in treetops and 
limbs, but adds, “I'm not sure you could 
do diat in a market where nobody’s 
building a new house and all the pulp 

Beaver Wood has shelved plans for 
a second biomass plant it intended to 
build in the soudiern Vermont town of 
Pownal, where residents raised ques- 
tions about a string of air-quality viola- 
tions die developer incurred at power 
plants it once owned 

Fair Haven has 
been more welcom- 
ing. In March, town 
officials met widi 


die 


CHRIS RECCHIA, 
VERMONT AGENCY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


bioenergy crops, has the net effect of mondi, one of its largest employer 


releasing odierwise sequestered carbon 
into the atmosphere, just like the ex- 
traction and burning of fossil fuels," the 
scientists wrote. “That creates a carbon 
debt, may reduce ongoing carbon 
uptake by the forest and as a result may 
increase net greenhouse gas emissions 
for an extended time period and thereby 
undercut greenhouse gas reductions 
needed over die next several decodes.” 

Beaver Wood Energy says it doesn't 
intend to clear-cut Walking the future 
site of the Fair Haven plant a field 
overgrown with poison parsnip, Beaver 
Wood's Bousquet explains that the plant 
won’t burn whole tree trunks - only the 
treetops and branches that would r 


mally be left behind by those harvesting Station, which is located smack dab ir 


timber for lumber and pulp. 

“We don’t want to take any additional 
trees," Bousquet says. “We want to take 
tops and branches they would normally 
leave in die forest" 
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governor 

delivered a peti- 
tion in support of 
the project that was 
signed by almost 400 
of the town’s roughly 
3000 residents. If 
it gets built, Beaver 
Wood would become 
Fair Haven's largest 
taxpayer, pumping 
somewhere around 
$1 million into local 
coffers and paying an 
estimated $4 million 
in state taxes. Building the plant would 
create hundreds of temporary construc- 
tion jobs, according to the developers, 
and 50 full-time positions in the power 
plant and pellet-making facility. 

Fair Haven could use the jobs. This 
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manufaetured-housing builder Skyline, 
will close its doors, leaving some 70 
people out of work. Town officials hope 
the plant would jump-start the forest- 
products industry, too, creating demand 
in a sector that’s been even harder hit 
than Vermont's struggling dairy farms. 

“This is the first tiling to build here 
in 50 years," says Claire Stanley, a re- 
tired school secretary and Fair Haven 
selectboard member. 

Are town officials worried about 
the air pollution? Fair Haven town 
manager Peter Hathaway isn’t, citing 
the apparent lack of problems around 
Burlington’s biomass electric plant, 
the 50-megawatt McNeil Generating 
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the farm-filled Intervale. 

“I’ve been to Burlington several 
times. It’s a beautiful city,” Hathaway 
says. “I just don't see die impacts on 
Burlington.” ® 
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Spin Cycles: 

A New Book Chronicles 
the Old History of Biking 
in Burlington 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


P lenty of bikers ply the streets 
of modern-day Burlington, but 
no one would describe this as a 
“golden age of cycling” 

The Queen City was friendlier to 
bicycles 120 years ago, as University of 
Vermont anthropologist Luis Vivanco 
documents in a section of his forthcom- 
ing book, Bicycles 
and Mobility. His 
research draws on 
sources such 
the Burlington Free 
Press and die New 
York Times, which 
in 1895 published a story headlined 
“The Bicycle in Vermont: Many Pleasant 
Tours for the Rambling Wheelman.'' 
The Times piece broke the news that the 
state's roads “are not all up hill.” 

Vivanco also thumbed through 
19th-century directories of Burlington 
businesses with assistance from UVM 
special collections librarian Prudence 
Doherty, who once worked at a bike 
shop in Chicago. Those listings revealed 
diat many merchants sold and repaired 
bikes along with a variety of unrelated 
items. Quite a few stores advertised 
sewing machines as well as bicycles, 
Doherty notes. 

In addition to such obscurities, 
Vivanco uneardied some ironies. He 


points out, for example, that bicyclists 
were fighting for smoodier roads more 
than a decade before the first motorists 
chugged onto the scene. And, then as 
now, fiercely committed and sometimes 
self-righteous wheelers were seen as 
elitists who could afford contrapdons 
priced beyond the budgets of most 
Vermonters. 
Reckless bikers 
of yore, who were 
known as "scorch- 
also incited 
“moral panic" on 
die part of the 
gentry, and actual panic among eques- 
trians due to their “transgressive and 
subversive” riding style, Vivanco relates. 

By the 1920s, the sun had set on that 
first golden age of cycling — not only in 
Vermont but diroughout die increas- 
ingly car-crazed United States. “Bikes 
were relegated to sporting-goods stores 
and came to be looked upon as children's 
toys," Vivanco says, sipping from a bottle 
of water one recent morning at New 
Moon Cafe on Cherry Street. 

Youthful looking with his reddish 
goatee and full head of dark hair, the 
bespectacled Vivanco might be mistaken 
for a UVM grad student; the 42-year-old 
is the tenured director of the university's 
international studies program. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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The son of a Chilean father and 
American mother, Vivanco earned an 
undergraduate degree from Dartmouth 
and a PhD from Princeton. He briefly 
worked at a law firm in Washington, 
D.C., but left for a five-month backpack- 
ing adventure in Africa after deciding 
that “corporate law is a big criminal 
enterprise.” At UVM, where he’s been 
teaching since 1997, Vivanco says he's 
been able to take advantage of the 
school's “institutional chaos" to pursue 
his own interests and activities. 

Cycling is foremost among those. 
He pedaled throughout his childhood 
in sunny San Diego and today owns 
five bikes, including the “urban assault 
number" — decked out with panniers, 
baskets and lights - that transports the 
poncho-clad and helmeted Vivanco on a 
rainy Thursday. He’s got another dozen 
or so bikes crammed into the garage 
of his Brookes Avenue home. Many of 
those belong to Vivanco's three kids 
(ages 9, 7 and 2) and to his wife, Peggy 
O’Neil, who has worked for UVM's 
study-abroad program. The whole 
family regularly rides along Burlington’s 
streets — not necessarily its bike paths, 
Vivanco emphasizes. “It’s important to 
claim your place on the road," he says. 

Vivanco also wants it known that 
he's a “utilitarian cyclist," as opposed 
to a recreational biker. He's learned to 
disassemble and repair his rides — a skill 
he also applies as a volunteer at Bike 
Recycle Vermont and that he passes 
along to students in his capacity as advi- 
sor to the UVM bike club. 

Vicanco rides year round, relying on 
a 1996 Gary Fisher Mount Tam moun- 
tain bike with studded tires to take him 
safely through snow and ice as he pedals 
to appointments and errands. You won't 
see him primping in a Lycra biker cos- 
tume, either. He makes a point of wear- 
ing workaday clothes in order to signal 
that cycling can be a healthy, enjoyable 
and efficient way of getting from here to 
there rather than a fashion statement on 
two rapidly whirring wheels. 

As a Burlingtonian intimately ac- 
quainted with local biking conditions, 
Vivanco supports initiatives such as die 
striping of Cofchester Avenue to make it 
less hazardous for cyclists — and prob- 
ably for drivers, as well, he suggests. The 
region's bike network remains “badly 
fragmented,” however, with semi- 
suicidal conditions prevailing on all the 
main routes into and out of Burlington. 

“The political scene for bikers is frag- 
mented, too,” Vivanco observes. Local 


Motion, the 12-year-old walking and 
cycling advocacy group, has established 
itself as the scene's center point and 
lias helped bring about some important 
gains for pedestrians and pedalers, 
Vivanco acknowledges. “But not every- 
one is satisfied widi die politics of Local 
Motion,” he adds. “Not everyone is satis- 
fied with the pace of progress.” 

Burlington Progressives, in power for 
all but two of the past 30 years, “should 
be the natural ally of cyclists," but their 
party has instead proved itself “clueless" 
in regard to alternative transportation, 
Vivanco says. “It’s just astonishing to 
me,” he continues, “that their vision 
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of the automobile and to the privilege 
of drivers, who some cycling militants 
denounce as “climate criminals.” 

Vivanco has a certain sympadiy for 
that point of view, noting “roads were 
laid out for die purpose of industrial 
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is pretty much to get people to go 
to Good News Garage.” Mayor 
Bob Kiss, Vivanco notes, drives a 
pickup truck the mile between his 
home and Burlington City Hall. 

The political consciousness is 
not so backward in Boulder, Colo, 
Berkeley, Calif, or Pordand, Ore., 
Vivanco points out Those simi- 
larly hip and student-influenced 
cities have been much quicker 
than Burlington to encourage a 
mode of transport diat doesn't pollute 
or promote uglification via suburban 

Led by former Progressive City 
Councilor Chapin Spencer, Local 
Motion takes a polite approach to lobby- 
ing and urges self-propelled road users 
to obey rules originally written for mo- 
torized vehicles. Some local cyclists are 
more confrontational in their politics 
and more reckless in their riding style. 
These rolling radicals argue that stop- 
ping at traffic signals and keeping to the 
right means surrendering to the logic 


which, he says, “anthropologists bring 
to everything they study." Critical con- 
sideration enables an observer to ques- 
tion why it’s “natural” to get into a car, 
and why streets - and, indeed, entire 
metropolitan areas — are designed to 
accommodate one-ton, steel-and- 
plastic shells powered by fossil 
fuels. 

But Vivanco doesn’t entirely 
side with those who furiously 
reject cars and what they've 
done to the world. He’d be a 
hypocrite to take such a position, 
considering that he drives a Volvo 
station wagon at least a couple of 
days a week. (Vivanco’s 9-year-old 
daughter, however, takes a more 
uncompromising stand, refusing 
to ride in the Volvo and insisting 
on biking or walking to Edmunds 
Elementary regardless of the 
weather.) 

The pedaling prof also brakes 
at lights and stop signs, explaining 
diat he aims to cycle in a “consistent 
and predictable manner” so cars 
will keep a safe distance. It’s a style 
that's helped protect Vivanco from 
injury diroughout the thousands of 
miles he's spun. Defensive cycling has 
also insulated him from the potential 
rage of drivers late for work. Motorists 
never yell at him, Vivanco reports. 

What’s his main motive for mount- 
ing up at every opportunity? And is 
cycling somediing almost everyone can 
come to appreciate? 

“It’s mostly about feeling good,” 
Vivanco says — culturally and politi- 
cally, as well as physically. Pedaling at 
a 10-miles-per-hour pace along city 
streets enables him to "interact with ray 
community while moving at a pace my 
brain can handle.” There's a planetary 
as well as a local dimension to cycling, 
Vivanco adds. 

His book examines that big picture 
from an andiropological perspective, 
mobility." It's true, he says, that Bikes are “globalized commodities" 
does have to integrate widi that used in every human society, he says, 



system and all it represents when 
gets into a car." Many cyclists, whedier 
weekend pleasure pedalers or everyday, 
anarchic road warriors, do come to 
regard cars as inherendy violent as well 
as menacing. They notice, in Vivanco's 
words, “all the shit that cars leave on the 
road and that winds up being washed 
into the lake." 

In his writings on biking’s history and as the pacesetter for 
contemporary status, Vivanco applies bicycling.® 
the precept of "cultural estrangement,” 


pointing out that in one recent year, 
far more bikes than cars were manu- 
factured worldwide: 130 million versus 
70 million. Understanding bicycling’s 
resurgence, as well as its transforma- 
tive potential, “requires exploring bikes' 
histories and transnational contexts,” 
Vivanco writes. His book sets out to 
achieve that, while it certifies his status 
anthropology of 
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SHORT TAKES ON FILM 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Fall Is film series season. While you wait for the Vermont international film 
festival which starts on October 21. check out some of these local opportunities 
to see new. rare or foreign fare on a big screen. 


CHILLER THEATER': THE CAT 
AND THE CANARY' 

Saturday, October IS, 7pm., at the Brandon Town 
Hall Free; donations benefit Town Hall restoration, 
bmndon townhall.org 

Spooky manifestations in an old mansion terrorize 
a young heiress in the silent classic The Cat and 
the Canary (1927). Catch one of the grandaddies of 
American horror film in the branoon town hall, with a 
restored print and live musical accompaniment. 

THATS ALL FOLKS!: NUCLEAR 
HOLOCAUST FILMS OF THE '80S' 

Thursdays, October 6 (Threads); October 13 (When 
die Wind Blows); and October 20 (“Special Bulletin”), 
all at 7 p.m., at theBCA Center, Burlington. Free. 

hi'riin^h 1 ;- ::v. ;y 

Scary in a whole different way is the bca center’s 
series of three seldom-seen “Nuclear Holocaust 
Films of the '80s.' Everyone who grew up during 
the Cold War remembers The Day After," but the 
UK films Threads and When the Wind Blows, both 
about everyday people in the aftermath of an attack, 
are said to be even bleaker. 'Special Bulletin," an 
American TV movie from 1983, is one of the best- 
known early examples of the faux-documentary: 
it simulates news coverage of a terrorist attack. 
Repeat to yourself, "It's only a movie-." 

FREEDOM' 

Th ursday, October 13,7 and 9:15 p.m., at Merrill’s Roxy 
Cinemas, Burlington. Regular admission, SS.S0-9.2S. 
thefreedomfilm.com 

For a less apocalyptic view, catch two screenings of 
the alternative-energy documentary Freedom next 
week at merrills roxy cinemas. 1 1 explores strategies 
for freeing ourselves from oil dependency — and, 
less expectedly, asks us to reexamine ethanol. The 


filmmakers, Vermont 
native (Rebecca 
Harrell Tickell and her 
husband, Josh Tickell, 
will be on hand fora 
Q&A. Rebecca's mom, 
rae harrell is a fiber 
and mixed-media 
artist with a gallery 
in Hinesburg.) 

The Tickells' 
previous doc. Fuel, 
won a Sundance 
audience award, and their new expose 
of the BP oil spill. The Big Fix, played last spring at 
Cannes. The couple will drive their bio fueled mobile 
learning lab, the "Freedom Bus,"to Champlain Valley 
Union High School, Rebecca's alma mater. You can 
climb aboard the green vehicle outside the Roxy, too. 

UVM FILM SERIES 

Thursdays, October 6 (Sex Is Comedy); November 10 
(Blackboards); February 9 (Rosenstrasse); and March 
IS (An Angel at My Table). Prefilm lectures at 6 pm.: 
screenings at 6.-4S p.m., in Billings Lecture Hall, UVM, 
Burlington. $10 per film ($4 for students): or $25 for 
membership (whole series), uvmedu/laneseries/film/uvm- 
film-series 

Female filmmakers are the focus of this year's 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT FILM SERIES, which kicks Off 

this Thursday with Sex Is Comedy. The 2002 drama 
about the difficulties of filming a movie sex scene 
comes from French provocatrice Catherine Breillat 
(Romance, Fat Girl). After films from Iranian Samira 
Makhmalbaf and German Margarethe von Trotta, 
the series will close in March with Jane Campion's 
transcendent biopic of writer Janet Frame, An Angel 
at My Table. 


abor Day may be over, but the ongoing 
all Street protests are making America's 
story of worker activism seem pretty 
evant. The barre historical society 
ps viewers explore that tradition with 
i films, one about life in the Winooski 
s (The Spirit of '43: The Coming of Age 
i bor in Vermont); and the other about a 
Tier school that trained working women 
:tivism from 1921 to 1938 (7he Women of 
Summer). 

TIN CAN' 

Friday, October 21, 8£0 pm., at the Palace 9 Cinemas, 
South Burlington. $5 suggested donation, tirucanmovie. 
com; vtifforg 

Tin Can, the locally made sci-fi film we wrote about 
last June — featuring an intricate spaceship interior 
constructed in a Milton garage — has won the 
Most Artistic Film award at the Buffalo Niagara 
Film Festival. See it on Vermont International Film 
Festival's opening night at the Palace 9. 

FEAR IN THREE ACTS' 

Saturday, October 29, 7 p.m., at the North Country Food 
Co-op, 25 Bridge Street, Plattsburgh, N.Y. Free. Info, 
serious Jil@yahoo£om. 

Finally, horror fans living anywhere in the vicinity of 
Plattsburgh should mark their calendars for a special 
triple feature on 16-millimeter film, happening on 
the Saturday before Halloween at the north country 
food co-op. We recently learned that the Plattsburgh 
establishment hosts a hotbed of film cultists and 
celluloid preservationists. Watch for more details in 
an upcoming issue. ® 



In the Wake of Irene, Greek Tragedy Fits the Playbill 


I n the ancient Greek myth of 
Alcyone and Ceyx, the latter, a king, 
kisses his wife goodbye and goes off 
to sea in search of a distant oracle. 
Poseidon, that tempestuous god of die 
sea, destroys his ship, and Ceyx dies. 
Day after day, Alcyone stands by die 
shore, awaiting his return. 

When Mary Zimmerman's 
Metamorphoses first opened in New 
York City, it was less than a month after 


September 11, 2001. Suddenly, her ver- 
sion of the myth, based on verse written 
thousands of years ago by Ovid, took on 
new meaning Ceyx’s plea to the gods, 
just before he drowns - “Just let my 
body be found” — touched a nerve with 
audiences in die Big Apple’s Second 
Stage Theatre. “Every night you could 
hear the sounds of men and women 
openly crying" wrote a New York Times 


Almost exactly 10 years later, lost 
nation theater’s Vermont production 
of Metamorphoses may be emotionally 
hard hitting in its own way - in the 
context of Tropical Storm Irene. More 
widely recognized as “that play with the 
swimming pool,” Zimmerman’s retell- 
ing introduces a physical body of water 
onstage as a metaphor for die central 
theme of change. Litde did LNT’s direc- 
tors know, when they laid plans for this 


production more than two years ago, 
that a storm would bring more water, 
and change, than Vermont could have 

“I’ve been feeling pretty lucky and 
privileged to be living in this ... area 
of the Northeast and [then] diis huge 
storm comes along and reminds you 
you’re not exempt," says director kim 
bent, also LNT’s founding artistic direc- 
tor. That twist of fate — or Fates - is all 
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too common in Greek tragedy. "That's 
the wonderful thing about these sto- 
ries,” Bent continues. “[They remind] 
you of your relationship to the divine 
and the elemental.” 

Because, as Bent points out, “It’s 
really not practical to 
have a pool here in City 
Hall,” Metamorphoses 
was already going to be 
performed sans swim- 
ming tank well before 
flooding from Irene took cat ter stage in 
the public mind, clay coyle's intensive 
set design — in which aerial acrobats 
twirl in flowing silks suspended from 
die ceiling amid a wash of blue and 
green lighting — creates the illusion of 
an ever-present pool, but the absence of 
a real one may be for die best. “At this 
point, people would be pretty sick of 
looking at water," Bent conjectures. 

Though the eight vignettes pre- 
sented are indeed tragedies, dieir rep- 
resentation of transformation, love and 
deadi is ultimately uplifting, says Bent. 
“This is one of the most magical scripts 
out there that you could possibly choose 
to do," he opines. 

Elements of Metamorphoses do seem 
downright otherworldly. Suns, moons 
and stars dance in the beginning se- 
quence called "Cosmogony," or creation 


of die world; charac- 
ters transform into birds and fly away; 
and a haunting original score by nicole 
carroll and LNT producing artistic di- 
rector Kathleen keenan makes music out 
of spoken text. But the play is very much 
about intense human re- 
lationships, and Bent says 
it fits LNT's mission of 
delivering shows that offer 
a “hopeful vision about die 
nature of being human.” 

“It seems like a very good time to do a 
play that focuses on stories that help us 
to see the bigger picture," adds Keenan. 
“It’s a show that helps put things to- 
gether. And it’s a love story. Who doesn't 
want to see that?”® 


¥9 Metamorphoses, di rected by Kim Bent 
produced by Lost Nation Theater. 
Montpelier City Hall Auditorium, Thursday. 
October 6.7p.m.: Friday. October 7. 8 p.m.: 
Saturday. October 8. 2 and 8 p.m.: Sunday. 
October 9. 7 p.m. Visit website for future 
shows through October 23. $10-30. Get 

performances at deals.sevendaysvt.com 

themes and moments of discreetnudity. 
Info. 229-0492. Iostnationtheater.org 
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FREE LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCE SERIES 

EVERY TUESDAY & THURSDAY AT 12:30PM IN CITY HALL PARK 

OCTOBER 11: ANTHONY SANTOR & PAUL ASBELL JAZZ DUO 
OCTOBER 13: THE MOVE IT MOVE IT (DANCEABLE SYNTH -POP) 


COME SEE A PERFORMANCE AND TELL US WHAT YOU THINK 


MORE INFO HERE: 

FACEBOOK.COM/IMAGINECITYHALLPARK 


BCA 


Meaning of Life 

is serving the sweet blessed Mother Mary 

We should be olant eaters like the Eurcharist Bread and Wine 
Little girls used to wear communion veils for Easter 

Women of Peta and Little Girl LostBeauty is as Beauty 
Does Worship of Plants and Plant Eaters: 

Oaeen Elizabeth. Broole Shields. Mary Kale a Ashley, lane Fonda. Sridget Fonda. Claudia Sc heitei 
Hilary Dull Hit ole Kidman, Suzanne Sorraudan. Dina Davit. Kelly Rippa.loannie Mile hell Gwen 
Stephanie. Valerie Berlonelli. Dvrlil lavigne. Alicia Silverstone are very vegetarian minded. 

Senators -Substance Abuse mustbe ended. 

Sedater Clean, lettordt. Sctoplackton. Glalrborne Pell Leahy. Sorhaln.Ted Kennedy. Warner, lai I 
B roots, lice Preiident AlOore. President! George Bush, and George W. Bush. 

DC Hilton of Reagan attempt. Jodi Foster "Carney" 

with Vanderbuilt oil meeting - John Hinkley. Rancho del Ciello church of Satan - Reagan 
had a Ciello identity mark like Sharon Tate and was very friendly with the Friar's Club/ 
Sammy Davis. Chou-en-lai promised to flood US with Heroin. 1965. 

I see pitiful cows at the gate of their 
imprisonment and it brings tears to my eyes, 
cows are worshiped hy the great mother goddess. 


Johan Joseph Lally for President 

1 # FEC Feb 07 ID P80003866JJLALLY 

PO Box 530 Island Pond, VT 05846 



Finally! 

GRAND OPENING 

SALE! 

(It's about time!) 



CLOSE 
TO HOME 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER: 

All cabinet knobs & pulls are 25% OFF 
All bath accessories and medicine cabinets are 20% OFF 
All vanities are 20% OFF 

FREE COOKIES, CANDY, AND BEVERAGES EVERYDAY! 


10 Farrell Street • South Burlington, VT 
802.861 .3200 • closetohomevt.com 




STATEO/THEartS 


Capital City Captivates 
Montpelier’s Classical 
Congregation 


M ontpelier has no dedicated 
performing-arts venue, but 
that hasn't stopped flutist 
karen kevra. The exuberant 
artistic director of capital city concerts 
has held her classical-music series in the 
Unitarian Church on Main Street since 
she founded it 12 years ago. Though she 
still deplores the state capital’s lack of 



Friday night, 
the red-car- 
peted, 200 - 
seat chamber 
seemed to 
suit the size and vibe of the crowd who 
came to hear the season's opening con- 
cert by Trio Pasquier. The room’s semi- 
circular pews may 
even have made for 
more intimacy in 
an audience that, 
as Kevra hinted 
ahead of time, 

tends to be frankly and energetically 
appreciative. From die lectern, board 
member Catherine orr welcomed both 
the audience and musicians by declar- 
ing, “We’re all going to be one with the 

Kevra, her long blade curls bouncing 
with each step, led the grandfather^ 
trio from Paris onto the altar to perform 
Mozart’s Quartet for flute, violin, viola 
and cello in D Major. (She usually per- 
forms a piece with each invited group.) 
Violinist Regis Pasquier, violist Bruno 
Pasquier and cellist Roland Pidoux all 
taught at die Paris Conservatory, and 
the two Pasqu iers are children of broth- 
ers who formed the original, esteemed 
Trio Pasquier in 1927. The current trio 
played die Mozart with an easy famil- 
iarity and irrepressible delight bom of 
long experience. 

Kevra’s beautiful legato lines in the 
second movement contrasted with Trio 
Pasquier's next two pieces, both writ- 
ten in die 1930s by Frenchmen who 
composed for the original Pasquiers. A 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


grave, almost modernist polytonality 
characterized Albert Roussel's Trio in A 
Minor from 1937, the year the composer 
died. Jean Franjaix, who lived until 1997, 
was only 21 when he composed his Trio 
in C Major in 1933. Lighthearted and 
rapid, it features moments of musical 
humor that Pasquier executed so well, 
they made the audience laugh out loud. 

In a 

| final piece, 
| Mozart’s 
® dramatic six- 
’ movement 
5 Divertimento 
in E-flat 
Major, violin- 
ist Pasquier 
seemed to 
take too many 

or perhaps 
die room was 
getting too hot for attentive listening. In 
any case, the music hardly ended with 
the program. Montpelier’s classical 
fans leapt up for an 
extended standing 
ovation, and die 
Trio obliged with 
an encore - and 
then another. 

“Even at the very highest level, musi- 
cians want to play, and diey want to feel 
appreciated by the community,” Kevra 
says by phone from her Montpelier 
home. She started Capital City Concerts 
because of the dearth of opportunities 
to do just that. After she “complained” 
to her late teacher, Louis Moyse — die 
renowned flutist, flute-music editor and 
cofounder of the marlboro music festival 
— diat "there wasn't much work here,” 
she recalls, “his advice to me was ’Invite 
your friends to come and play!’” 

Kevra has lined up four more CCC 
concerts between November and 
May — months when the Unitarian 
Church’s warmth will be welcome. The 
biggest features a full orchestra back- 
ing flute, clarinet and mezzo-soprano 
in an all-Mozart program called, widi 
typical Kevrian ebullience, Massively 
Mozart.® 


3 capilalcityconcerts.org 



Showroom: 
S. Brownell Rd 
Williston 


.OtterCreekCustomClosets.com 


Call for a 
Free Estimate 
(802) 864-3009 


Visit Us Today! 

The Bearded Frog 


Bar opens at 4:30 ♦ Dinner service at 5:00 
Seven days a week 

5247 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne Village, 985-9877 
thebeardedfrog.com 


|jg 11th Annual 

Brandon Artists 
Clock Auction 

Saturday 
October 8 

at Brandon’s Town Hall 

Preview - 5 pm Auction at 7 pm 


SHOES * PEDICURES 






Friday thru Monday, 
OCTOBER 7-10 

at our Williston Garden Center! 


r.lRDE1NER$ 

V SUPPLY COMPANY V/ 


OUTLET 


Visit www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 
and click on Current Promotions 
under the Seminars & Events tab 
for an exclusive money-saving 
coupon. 

^ Scan Me! ► 


Gardener’s Supply | OUTLET | 

472 Marshall Ave.. Williston ■ (802) 658-2433 
Open Mon-Sat 9 am -6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


It's all in the details... 


Mh by Ada 

.. Jfwflry by Alex and Anl- 
_bagi by Laorfn Arrljn- 
.Dreues by Amy Aatlo. 
and mony more.. 


vfcrfa 


HOME LOANS aslowas 

3.50% FIXED RATE 

(3.50% apr) 

. ZERO DOWNPAYMENT for eligible borrower; 

. PURCHASE LOANS ONLY (no refinancing) 

. REDUCED CLOSING COSTS by up lo S625 
on ihc properly transfer tax 


Contact Vermont Housing 
Finance Agency 
call: 1-800-339-5866 
visit: www.vhfa.org 


Opening doors to hon 
ownership since 1974. 




Rates subject to change. Eligibility requirements and restrictions apply. 


= THE STRAIGHT DOPE 
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Dear Cecil, 

On the History Channel's 
"Ancient Aliens' series, they 
said aliens came to Earth 
to mine gold in order to 
protect their atmosphere. On 
radio's "Coast to Coast AM," 
they said our government 
is shooting gold into the 
atmosphere to protect us 
from gamma rays. How do 
they get the gold to stay up 
in the sky and not fall back 
down to Earth? 

Jean Brown, Savannah, Ga. 

Please watch the movie 
IVhat in the World Are They 
Spraying? and try to prove it 
wrong. The claim: Aluminum 
oxide is being sprayed into 
the air to deflect the sun's 
energy and help prevent 
global warming. The alu- 
minum falls to Earth and 
seriously alters everything. 

Is this true? 

Kevin Brown. Logan, Ohio 

T he price of gold, last 
time I checked, was 
more than $1600 an 
ounce. So I respect- 
fully suggest a more practical 
method of protection from 
gamma rays would be the 
traditional tinfoil hat. On the 
larger question of the govern- 
ment (or somebody) spraying 
things into the atmosphere, 
whether for good or for ill, the 


such claims as drivel from the 
black-helicopter crowd, which 
I acknowledge for the most part 
they are. However, it’s drivel 
with some basis in fact. 

Here are die stories, from 
farthest to nearest fetched: 

1. The source of the wacky 
yams on “Ancient Aliens” is the 
late Zecharia Sitchin, an ama- 
teur archeologist and popular 
author. Sitchin claimed to have 
interpreted ancient Sumerian 
tablets telling of even more an- 
cient astronauts from the planet 
Nibiru, just outside the orbit of 
Neptune, who arrived on Earth 
nearly half a million years ago 
and created the first humans 
via genetic engineering as die 


workforce for their terrestrial 
gold-mining operation. Why 
did the Nibiruans need gold? 
It seems their planet has an ex- 
tremely elliptical orbit, orbiting 
the sun once every 3600 years 
and periodically looping out to 
the most distant reaches of the 
solar system. During their long 
journey away from the sun, 
Nibiruans rely on geothermal 
heat to keep dieir butts from 
freezing. To conserve warmth, 
they inject gold particles into 
their atmosphere to create a 
greenhouse effect. This tells us 
that the notion of fooling with 
the atmosphere to control die 
climate goes back a long way - 
maybe not 500,000 years, but, 
judging from the publication 
date of Sitchin's first book, at 
least to 1976. 

2. Psychic medium Christian 


von Lahr says gamma rays will 
bombard Earth on December 
21, 2012, because 2012 marks 
die “midpoint" of human exis- 
tence, and ancient texts tell us 
that “when we reach this point 
it means that all the major les- 
sons that were necessary for 
man to serve his purpose will 
have been learned.” (I get this 
from the “Coast to Coast AM” 
website.) Von Lahr recom- 
mends we shoot gold into the 
atmosphere to protect against 
die gamma rays - as far as 1 
can tell he doesn't diink the 
government is already doing 
this. Why gold? Presumably 
if it worked for the Nibiruans, 
it’ll work for us. 

3. What in the World Are 
They Spraying? is a 98-minute 
documentary produced by 
Michael J. Murphy. The gist is 
that jet contrails are evidence 
of a secret government project 
to combat global warming by 
spraying the atmosphere with 
aluminum oxide to reflect the 
sun’s rays back into space. 
The stuff dien drifts down 
and messes with life here on 
Earth. Skeptics have criticized 
Murphy's evidence on techni- 
cal grounds having to do with 
the significance of aluminum 
levels in water samples and 
such, but to broadly summa- 
rize, they think he's nuts. 

Maybe he is. However, an- 
other way of looking at it is 
that he’s just premature. Fact is, 
scientists have been talking for 
years about shooting aluminum 
oxide or other substances into 


the atmosphere to counteract 
global warming. For example: 

4. A research team led by the 
physicist Edward Teller, better 
known as the father of the hy- 
drogen bomb, in a 1997 paper 
proposed various mediods for 
controlling solar radiation. One 
of them was launching alumi- 
num oxide into die atmosphere. 

5. Other scientists, as re- 
ported in this column, have 
proposed artificial volcanoes 
that would spew sulfur com- 
pounds into die air, blocking 
sunlight and leading to global 
cooling, as occurred follow- 
ing tile eruption of Mount 
Pinatubo in the Philippines in 
1991. Researchers in die UK are 
about to test a system that one 
day could use hoses hoisted by 
balloons to spray particulates 
into die stratosphere to mimic 
volcanic cooling. 

6. There really is evidence 
that jet contrails have an impact 
on climate, although not a 
deliberate one. As also previ- 
ously noted here, a study found 
temperatures were noticeably 
higher when U.S. aircraft were 
grounded following 9/11 dian 
immediately before and after. 

You’re saying: Don’t encour- 
age diese people. I have to ask: 
Which people are we talking 
about? The chemtrail conspir- 
acy buffs, or the scientists who g 
propose, apparendy seriously, g 
that having screwed up the 5 
planet by spewing crap into the p 
atmosphere, we can fix things 8 
by sending up still more? 



Make Goodwill Your Halloween Headquarters 

Imagine the possibilities... 



South Burlington 
1080 Shelburne Rd 

WlLLISTON 
329 Harvest Lane 
www.goodwillnne.org 
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Industries of Northern New England L ““H , 



NEFCU - 

l great place 

to start! 


Check out our everyday low rates 

at nefcu.com 

Compare all of our great benefits 
including NO annual fee 
Choose a NEFCU Visa Platinum or 
Visa Platinum Rewards card 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu. com 


New England 
Federal Credit Union 


curb 
yourcar 

day 

First Friday of every month 


Catch the excitement at CCTA's 
Cherry Street Station. Stop by 
this Friday from 12-2 p.m. for 
your chance to win a basket of 
locally made Vermont edibles! 


cctaride.org/cyc 


If you can't join us mid-day, 
be sure to end your week on 
a good note and ride CCTA 
on Curb Your Car Day! 


STOWE FOLIAGE 

ARTS FESTI 


on 7-8-9 


200 Exhibiting Artists & Artisans 
Craft Demonstrations 
Vermont Craft Brewed Beer 
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Live Music on Saturday & Sunday 
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Jay’s Love Life 


gg M re you surer the man called 
to the woman standing on the 
sidewalk in front of Junior^ 

K B Pizzcra. 

He was in the street, holding open the 
rear door of my taxi with one hand, while 
signaling her to get in with theother. Inboth 
his tone and his waving motion, he was the 
picture of an exasperated farmer attempt- 
ing to cajole a recalcitrant Holstein into the 
bam. If I'm that woman, I thought, this is 
not an appealing courtship technique. 

•It’s still a ‘no,’" the woman replied, 
chuckling. “Look, Jay — I told you from the 

you around." 

With that stiff brush-off. she turned 
and sauntered up the street with a couple 
of friends. Crestfallen, my customer re- 
luctantly dosed the door he was hold- 

know where Clay Point Road is?” he asked 
dejectedly. 

“I sure do,” I replied, shifting back into 
drive and taking off. "It's off Chimney 
Comers, on the road to Camp Kiniya.” 

"Well, that was freaking brutal" Jay 
shared without any prompting on my part. 
"I really felt we had something strong be- 
tween us. I can't believe she left me stand- 
ing there. Up until that last moment, I was 
sure it was a done deal. She just severed my 

Wlien it comes to my late-night jilted 
swains, I much prefer the simple horndog 
variety. “Well, that sucked. I really thought 
I was gonna get laid tonight" is easier to 
deal with than "We had a true connection, 
man. I’m really hurting.” But I'll take 'em as 
they come. I see lending an ear to the love- 
lorn as part of the joh Anyway, I shouldn't 
be so insensitive; like most men, I've been 
there myself 

“So. you've been seeing this girl for a 
while? You seem pretty broke up.” 


“No, that's the thing — I just met her 
tonight at the bar. I can't explain it I just 
fdt something deep. The crazy thing was, 
she was 40, about 10 years older than me. 
But. like I told her. she was a young soul. 
The girl was gorgeous, inside and out." 

“Are you from up here, man?” I asked, 
changing the subject. The guy’s pro- 
nounced mourning over the demise of his 
three-hour relationship was a bit much, 
even for a veteran cabbie. 

“No, I'm living in Poughkeepsie. Me and 
eight friends rented this big old house for 
the weekend, right on the lake. Most of us 
went to school up here together.” 

It was well past last call for alcohol; this 


trip would probably be my final fare of the 
night. Realizing that, I disengaged from 
my default hyperfocused work mode and 
settled in with tlx; guy. I had the feeling 
there was much more the dude cared to 
download. 

“I know my problem," he continued. 
“I still haven’t gotten over my last serious 
relationship. I was going out with this girl 
who had been my best friend for years. As 
soon ns we hooked up and began seeing 
each other, she became someone I barely 
knew. But I loved her so much, and I'm still 

“How long ago did that end?” I asked. 
Like a good wannabe shrink, I was as- 
sembling all the pertinent facts before 


rendering my judgment. Or maybe shrinks 
aren't supposed to be judgmental? I 
couldn't remember. 

“It's been about five years," he replied. 
“A few years after that. I was seeing this 
totally hot Panamanian girl who was much 
younger than me. For months, she was 
hanging around this Poughkeepsie bar that 
I used to go to all the time. One by one, 
just about every dude in the bar made an 
approach, but she was having none of it I 
think I just wore her down with my per- 
sistence. But at that point, she had only a 
month left on her work visa, so that rela- 
tionship was doomed from the start. I still 
miss her, though. We emailed and texted 
for a while, but you know how it is.” 

“Hey, at least you're out there trying. I'm 
sure you'll meet the right woman when the 
timing is right” 


“Well, I have been seeing this other girl 
for about a year. We have this open rela- 
tionship. though I’m pretty sure she would 
want us to be exclusive. I love everything 
about this girl. She's attractive, and she's a 
Wiccan and into Reiki. You know what that 

“I think so. It’s some kinda healing tech- 
nique, like with energy or something?” 

"Yeah I'm a second-degree Reiki practi- 
tioner. myself.” 

“Is that what you do for a living, give 
Reiki treatments?” 

adjuster.” 

I can't keep up with this new world; 
I really can't Everyone, it seems, is into 


everything. I still hold to a world view de- 
fined by a culture and counterculture. In 
that apparently bygone era. insurance ad- 
justers were not Reild practitioners; a job 
like that was reserved for the crunchy gra- 

hippies are running multimillion-dollar 
Internet companies. It’s mind-boggling 

"So, what's stoppingyou from makinga 
commitment to this Wiccan girl?” 

“ItS simple; I don't feel tile deep soul 
connection. She’s a great girl, but I just 
don't feel it And that’s something I need 
to fully commit to a woman. That's what 
1 thought 1 felt with the girl in the bar 
tonight. I mean, we were sharing, like, so 
deeply. Site was telling me about her two 
kids, and the)' sounded great” 

Ah-ha, I thought There it is. 

“Well, there you go,” 1 announced. “It’s a 
whole other ball of wax when you’re deal- 
ing with a mom. No wonder she didn't go 
back with you tonight When they haw 
lads, women are much, much more care- 
ful about hooking upi There’s way more at 
stake for them.” 

I was so proud of myself. Sigmund 
Freud himself couldn’t have analyzed the 
situation better. 

Jay let out a deep sigh and said, “Yeah. I 
suppose you're right, man." 

“I know I’m right So, just shake it off 
Youll feel better about it in the morning” 

“Yeah, I think so,” he said, and heseemed 
to straighten in his seat My work here is 
done. I thought to myself as we turned onto 
Clay ft>int Road, now in die home stretch. 

“But I really thought we had something. 
She severed my heart, man." 

At that point, I felt like saying Jay, if you 
don’t man up and quit your whining, I am « 
going to sever your fucking heart right hew, m 
in the shotgun seat. ® § 
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WHEN IT COMES TO MY LATE-NIGHT JILTED SWAINS, 

I MUCH PREFER THE SIMPLE HORNDOG VARIETY. 
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Master of Disaster 


N 


eale Lunderville hasn't had a hour, according to the governor’s office, 
lotof time to spare lately. Since Given the amount of time Lunderville 
Gov. Peter Shumlin appointed puts in, that's a tot of cash. But then, his 


I him Vermont's 
Irene Recovery Officer, his 
days have been chock-a- 
block with meetings, brief- 
ings, interviews and tours 
of flood-affected regions 
around the state. Most 
mornings, Lunderville is 
up at five and is lucky to 
get to bed before midnight. 

Even eating has had to take 
a backseat. To stave off 
hunger, Lunderville car- 
ries around a bag of apples 
in his Volvo, crunching oi 
dashes from one obligation 

Being the state's flood czar is time 
consuming But die Vermont native's 
appointment lasts only until the end 
of 2011. Then he’ll return to his role 
as "enterprise innovation leader” at 
Green Mountain Power, die nebulous- 
sounding job from which he is currendy 
on leave. Lunderville draws no salary or 
benefits from GMP during his absence, 
but die state is paying him $55.29 an 


Neale 

Lunderville 


South 

Burlington 


to another. 


responsibility is mammoth. 

Lunderville, who served 
as secretary of both trans- 
portation and administra- 
tion for Republican gover- 
nor Jim Douglas, is tasked 
widi setting die state on a 
course for recovery from 
the ravages of Tropical 
I Storm Irene. The estimated 

scovery costs of diat recovery are 

ser north of a billion dollars. 

But Lunderville thinks he’s 
up to die job. 

Between briefings, Lunderville spoke 
with Seven Days about how he thinks 
Vermont will get back on her feet 

SEVEN DAYS: How did it happen 
that you became the state's Irene 
Recovery Officer? Was it because of 
your experience with the Agency of 
Transportation? 

NEALE LUNDERVILLE: After I was 
secretary of transportation, 1 was secre- 
tary of administration during some very 


challenging years when die recession 
hit. State revenues dropped; we had to go 
through some very difficult adjustments 
at the state level. So, my familiarity with 
both the roads-and-bridges piece of it, 
which is an essential component of our 
recovery, but also the state finances, and 
having to come up widi some creative 
solutions in challenging times — maybe 
it was that package of experience. 

SD: When the governor asked you to 
take this job, what was he asking you 
to do? 

NL: The job is to make sure our initial 
recovery pieces are working well, and to 
put the state on the right trajectory for 
a full recovery. The goal is to make the 
state even stronger than before Irene. 
Mirror recovery [returning to die pre- 
flood status quo] is not enough. 

SD: You didn't have a lot of time to 
prepare for this. How did you bring 
yourself up to speed on all these 

NL: People always ask, “Where do you 
start widi something like diis?” because 
it’s massive. But the first thing is [to] 
recognize what’s been done. That’s the 
most incredible story: how Vermonters 
came together to work hard to bring 
things back, on timelines that are shock- 
ing. When I came in, two weeks after the 


flood, so much had been done already. 
So it's a matter of continuing to harness 
diat work, then looking at an area-by- 
area analysis - housing, donations, 
volunteers, etc. — and seeing how we're 
planning ahead to make sure we're hit- 
ting the next thing. 

SD: How do you begin to manage all 
the different flood stakeholders? 

NL: In my mind, the single most impor- 
tant piece is that all recovery is local. It 
will be locally directed, locally driven, 
and it will be state supported. That's 
something the governor has made 
clear. The state and our federal part- 
ners are here to support the towns and 
communities. 

SD: What does a typical day 
look like? 

NL: I'd say it's a composite of briefings, 
troubleshooting problems, outreach, 
working with various state agencies, 
working with FEMA, talking with our 
congressional delegation. Yesterday I 
spent time trying to sketch out plans for 
the future of the recovery. During the 
weekdays I'm generally office bound. 
But during the weekends, I spend 
time in the field, and I think that's an 
important piece. If you don’t do that, 
you really miss the whole picture. Til 
tell you, if I feel at all tired from a long 
day, I spend a minute in a community 
talking to the folks there about (1) 
what they’ve been through, but (2) the 
energy and the passion that they bring 
to the future and the recovery. It ener- 
gizes me. 

SD: Are you enjoying yourself? 

NL: Folks have asked me if I'm having 
fun, and I think “fun" is land of the 
wrong word for it I feel tit at it’s reward- 
ing and satisfying. 

SD: OK, it's not fun. but what about 
the job makes it worth it for you? 

NL: That's probably a better ques- 
tion to ask me in four months. But in 
the moment, every day die goal is to 
make progress, bigger steps rather than 
smaller steps. And to be able to solve 
problems, big and small, and to see 
Vermonters recovering. That’s the mea- 
sure of success. © 





interested in Dealer. But at the time, 
my position didn't exist there, so I 
found work elsewhere. Then you guys 
had the first Vermont 3.0 Tech Jam, 
and I was able to investigate all the 
other companies with my position 
around this area. I also talked to 
Dealer's human resources director, 
who encouraged me to apply, but 
they still didn't have my position. 

The Tech Jam was a great overview 
of IT in Vermont. There was more 
than I thought — quite a bit more. But 
I still really wanted to work at Dealer. 
So I waited until the next Tech Jam 
came along and took full advantage. 

I put my resume in front of Dealer, 
which had grown considerably in five 
years, and I ended up getting my 
position, which now does exist. 

I had a great experience with the 
Tech Jam, and now I'm happy at 
Dealer.com" 

Sandra Vishnevsky 

Technical Business Analyst 
Dealer.com 
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T here’s a scene in the new 
ABC senes "Pan Am” where 
two baby-faced pilots share 
a drink at a pub. The year is 
1963. "Look at that table over 
there," one pilot says, gesturing at four 
stewardesses who are laughing and drink- 
ing just like the guys. ’They don't know 
that they are the new breed of woman. 
They just had the impulse — to take flight" 
There are some very smart shows on 
z TV these days; "Pan Am" is not one of 
>-> them. Even with the guidance of executive 
5; producer and former Pan Am stewardess 
5 Nancy Hult Ganis. the series, which tells 
| the story of young women working for 
£ the now-defunct airline in the early 1960s, 
gets a lot wrong - the pilots are too young, 
for instance, and the stewardesses' hair is 
too long. But despite its cheesy dialogue, 
S the show gets one thing right The Pan Am 
d stewardesses were a new kind of woman. 

P And when they sashayed through 
S airports around the world, they really did 
® turn heads with their cool, put-together 
attitude and elegance. 

M Just ask three former Pan Am stew- 
5 ardesses living in Vermont, who recently 
z gathered at San Sai in Burlington. It's been 
> more than 20 years since most of them 
^ worked a flight and they’ve rarely seen 
one another since. But. like many former 
Pan Am stewardesses, they've been caught 
up in the buzz surrounding the new show 
— digging through old boxes, unearthing 
g memories and reaching out to one another. 
5 A newcomer to the Japanese restaurant 

2 can pick them out immediately. Their 
S posture is impeccable, their style worldly. 


Daphne Walker. 53, has the biggest, bluest 
eyes you’ve ever seen, framed with a styl- 
ish silver bob. Nina Falsen, 60, wears an 
asymmetrical leather belt cinched artfully 
around her white, button-down shirt. 
Susan Barroa 67. is all sassy red glasses 
and gold earrings. 

Pan Am collapsed in 1991; over the 
years since, air travel has devolved from 
modern inconvenience to logistical 
nightmare. (When asked how they feel 
about flying now, the women let out a 
collective groan.) Perhaps that's why the 
former stewardesses remember Pan Am so 
fondly. The company, they agree, was ter- 
ribly mismanaged. The work was grueling 
Passengers could be assholes, or drunk, 
or both But stewardessing beat the other 
career options for women in the 1960s and 
70s, they say. And it allowed them to travel 
tile world. 

Oh, and the show? These ladies weren’t 
impressed. But it does get one intangible 
right: "We thought we were special.” says 
Falsen, “and we ki nd of were." 

‘A once-in-a-lif otime opportunity’ 
It would be difficult not to notice the 1960s 
mania on TV these days. Ever since “Mad 
Men" arrived in 2007, our cultural obses- 
sion with the era has snowballed. It’s likely 
that AMC's postponement of the series 
this year is exactly why other networks are 
clamoring to fill the void. 

But why the fascination with the 

In her New York Times review of “Pan 
Am," Alessandra Stanley writes. '“Mad 
Men,' which returns for a fifth season 


next year, is unquestionably a far better 
show, but ‘Pan Am,' like ‘The Playboy 
Club.' which began on NBC diis week, may 
be a more accurate reflection of our own 
insecurities. When the present isn't very 
promising and the future seems tapered 
and uncertain, the past acquires an envi- 
able luster." 

Writer Nora Ephron offers a more cyni- 
cal take in her response to “The Playboy 
Club," which Gloria Steinem recently 
called for viewers to boycott “It has gone 
back to the early 1960s, to that golden 
moment just before the women’s move- 

she writes sardonically in Newsweek. 

Stacey Wilson of the Hollywood 
Reporter tells NPR’s "All Things 
Considered" that TV’s fascination with the 
1960s is all about the visuals. “It’s one of 
the most glamorous, most beautiful eras in 
our history, but 1 also think it was an era of 
the most change for women," she says. 

It was certainly a time of change for 
Susan Barron. Fresh out of college in 1966, 
she took a job as a newspaper reporter in 
Gainesville, Fla. — and stayed six months. 
“There was so much sexism everywhere," 
she recalls. “I hated it" A right-wing editor 
chastised her for her liberal views and gave 
her “stupid assignments covering ladies' 
luncheons," she says. “And that's really as 
much as women were given those days.” 

When she heard Pan Am was interview- 
ing at a nearby college campus, Barron 
leapt at the opportunity. She nailed the 
interview, proved she could speak another 
language (Spanish) and cheated on the eye 
test - stewardesses weren't allowed to 


wear glasses — by memorizing the chart a 
friend had purloined. Once the doors were 
closed on board, she says, stewardesses 
would put on their glasses and take off 
their girdles. 

When her parents found out she had a 
job with Pan Am, Barron says, they were 
“horrified." She was wasting her educa- 
tion, they told her. Her father took the 
news particularly badly — he believed 
stewardesses were “morally loose,” says 

At the time. Pan Am stewardesses were 
required to have college degrees and to 
speak at least one foreign language. (The 
airline flew exclusively international 
routes.) Since bilingual American women 
were in short supply. Pan Am recruited 
stewardesses from around the world. 
That's how Nina Falsen, who was bom 
and raised in Norway, got the job in 1973. 
She was nearly 21, her head filled with 
shimmering images of the Pan Am lifestyle 
when recruiters arrived in Oslo. “So glam- 
orous! So exciting! What an adventure!" 
she says now. 

The competition was fierce. Pan Am 
interviewed about 1700 young women 
during that visit, Falsen says, and hired 
15. Why did she make the cut? Falsen 
spoke three foreign languages - German, 
which she picked up at boarding school in 
Vienna; Italian, from a stint ns an au pair 
in Italy; and English, which she spoke with 
her British mother. Plus, she was 5-foot-6 
and weighed 128 pounds, which put her 
comfortably within weight restrictions. 

For all her previous travel experience, 
Falsen had flown only once before, and 




members went out to dinner together on 
a layover. “We’d have a salad, and they'd 
have a steak, and they'd want to split the 
bill," she says. "Mostof them were jerks." 

‘They complained about 
everything, and we wore 
locked up with them.’ 

By the time Walker began at Pan Am in 
1979. she and her colleagues were skeptical 
about the airline’s storied glamour. “Have 
you found it yet?" they’d ask each other 
jokingly. Even for Barron and Falsen, who 
were there in Pan Am's heyday, the job 
could be dirty, thankless and excruciating. 

That requirement to wear nail polish? 
“They didn't want to see the roast beef 
under your fingernails." says Falsen. The 
galleys were "disgusting," she adds, often 
infested with rats and cockroaches. 

And then there were just your regular 
passengers. “They complained about 
everything, and we were locked up with 
them," says Walker. Often they treated 
the stewardesses like bimbos. Barron 
remembers the incredulous look a man 
gave her when she commented on the 
Thomas Jefferson biography he was read- 
ing. "People like you don’t read books like 
this!” he said. 

During one flight, Barron recalls, she 
felt something strange on the back of her 
legs every time she passed a certain row. A 
fellow stewardess saw what was going on 
and told Barron. “The woman in the back 
row is flipping up the back of your skirt." 
she recalls. 

Barron confronted the woman, who 
giggled and confessed that she wanted to 
see what Barron was wearing underneath. 
“She just didn't see me as a human being,” 
Barron says. “I was just this Barbie doll 
walking down die aisle." 


flights. "Sometimes we’d go into the 
cockpit and find everybody asleep." 
says Barron. After stewardesses had 
completed their service on lengthy direct 
flights, such as the 13-hour one to Tokyo, 
they faced hours of nothingness. “The 
length of a 747 is the length of a football 
field." says Walker. “So Fd walk it over 
and over, like I was on a track. Because if 
1 sat down. I’d fall asleep” 

If the captain and purser were laid 
back enough, they would turn a blind 
eye when stewardesses slipped off 
to dark comers to nap. Walker knew 
all the secret places to sleep on a 747. 
such as on the floor behind the last 
row of seats in the upstairs first-class 
lounge. Unfortunately, that ended 
when passengers discovered her 
spot, and “the first-class passengers 
and flight attendants started sleeping 
on the floor together,” says Walker. 

When the pilots were amenable, she’d 
just sleep in the cockpit 
'Queen of the skies’ 

Spurts of excitement kept their energy up. 
“You never knew who was going to be on 
your flight” says Walker. She had Peter 
O'Toole, Maria Shriver and Prince, who 
changed his outfit several times during 
the flight and insisted on talking through 
an assistant seated beside him. “Would 
Prince like another glass of wine?” Walker 
had to ask the assistant 

Falsen was on a flight chartering James 
Brown and his bandmates to and from 
Gabon. She stayed for a week, hanging 
out at the hotel pool, partying with the 
Godfather of Soul. 

•One of die biggest SOBs I’ve ever 
met was Walter Cronldte,” says Barron. 
"He was demanding and rude." She had 
a better experience with Nancy Sinatra. 
"Her daughter spilled a Cokeonher pants, 
and she was just as nice as she could be,” 
Barron recalls. And she'll never forget 
Steve McQueen, who pointed to an offer- 
ingon the dessert tray and said, to Barron's 
horror. "I’ll have the one with die pubic 

Yes. there were dessert trays, white 
tablecloths and caviar, but Pan Am often 
flew grittier missions. In the TV show, a 
flight is diverted to Cuba to evacuate sur- 
vivors of the Bay of Pig; crisis. This kind 
of flight, say the Vermont former steward- 
esses, was fairly common. 

“[The TV version] seemed a little overly 
dramatic,” says Falsen, “but we did do 


I REALLY TH0UGH1 1 WAS HOT STUFF. 

I THOUGHT I HAD SEX APPEAL, 
AND I USED IT. 


she’d never been to America. “I thought 
rd just do it for a year,” she says. 

“Everybody thought that,” Barron 
pipes up. 

Except Daphne Walker. “I had wanted 
to be a stewardess from my very first 
flight in first grade,” she says. Still, Walker 
studied journalism in college and briefly 
aspired to be a foreign correspondent for 
Time magazine. One way or another, she 
wanted to see the world. 

Walker says it was a no-brainer to drop 
out ofcollege in 1979 when she learned the 
airlines were hiring. She was 19. “It seemed 
more challenging and difficult to get into 
the airlines," she recalls. “It seemed like a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity." She inter- 
viewed with TWA and Pan Am, but turned 
down an offer from the former because 
she only wanted to fly internationally. 

Besides meeting all the other require- 
ments, Walker says, stewardesses had 
to have the right kind of personality: 
“Somebody who was not going to be too 
challenging to authority, a nice person 
who they knew they could mold to what 
they wanted ... to tell you die trudi.” 

Malleability was key. because regula- 
tions were strict If stewardesses wanted 
to wear their hair down, it had to be at 
least an inch and a half above their shoul- 
ders. Those with tong hair had exaedy 
three preapproved hairstyle choices. Nail 


polish and “suntan" pantyhose were a 
must. Toe cleavage was striedy forbid- 
den, as was eye shadow above the eyelid 
fold. Women who gained weight were 
suspended without pay. After six months' 
probation, stewardesses were permitted to 
marry, but if they got pregnant they were 
fired. (That changed in die ’80s. shortly 
after the term "flight attendant” began to 
replace “stewardess”) 

“We were always afraid of someone 
■writing you up.'" says Walker. "Being a 
free spirit was not exactly encouraged.” 

At die top of the military-style hier- 
archy were pilots, who were much older 
than the barely thirtysomething guys on 
the ABC show. All of them were military 
trained, and most had served in World 
War II. Korea or Vietnam. 

The captain. Walker says, "was the sky 
god." Among the crew, however, the lead 
stewardess, or purser, set the tone. She 
could writeup crewmates and kick unruly 
passengers off the plane, but that's about 
as far as her authority reached. On lay- 
overs, she'd still have to share a hotel room 
with another stewardess, while pilots and 
other male crew members got their own. 

stewardesses always sleeping with 
pitots? The former Pan Am-ers laugh and 
scrunch up theirnoses. Falsen remembers 
die pilots as old and cheap When crew 
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those tilings." She helped airlift Americans 
out of Tehran after the Shall was deposed 
in 1979. The crew flew in with an empty 
747 and left filled way beyond capacity. 
“We had people in the toilets," Falsen says. 

Stewardesses weren't required to 
participate in rescue missions, though. “I 
was always looking for trouble, so I volun- 
teered." says Falsen. 

Pan Am, which was building airports 

early as the 1920s. was more dian a com- 
mercial airline. Barron says the company 
thought of itself as a mini state depart- 
ment. “That was part of its demise." she 
says. “It was an extremely arrogant airline 
that actually thought it was queen of the 
sides.” 

Still, terrorism was always a threat 
"Planes were always getting hijacked," 
says Walker. During her tenure, steward- 
esses were required to look under seats 
for explosives before takeoff. “And we’d 
think. What if it blows up in our faces?" she 
recalls. “But we were very expendable." 

When jets took down the World Trade 
Center on September 11, 2001, “I don't 
think any of us were surprised," says 
Walker. "We think of the world as tumultu- 
ous now, but it's always been tumultuous." 
A fur-lined rut 5 

For all of the ABC show’s flaws, Falsen 
says that when she watched it, she could 
relate to "prancing through tine airport 
and the terminal in my high heels, sort of 
decked out. People would look because we 
looked so sharp." 

As for the strictly regulated stewardess 
image, Falsen "bought into it,” she says. "I 
really thought I was hot stuff. I thought 1 
had sex appeal, and 1 used it." Most of the 


say they 
their 


about her glamorous past. 

In her day. Falsen says, stewardesses 
would sit down to talk with passengers 
and play with their kids. In first class, the 
atmosphere was especially refined. “It 
wasn’t servile,” she says. “I felt like I was 
hostinga dinnerparty" 

Still, the glamour and perks - includ- 
ing a month's vacation, hotel discounts 
and free travel around the world — came 
with drawbacks. Barron calls it “a fur- 
lined rut” Besides the exhaustion and the 
needy passengers, flying for a living could 
get lonely. It was difficult to maintain re- 
lationships on the ground, the women say. 
and even in the air. "Sometimes you’d fly 
with three of the same people for a month, 
and then you'd never see them again in 
jour life,” says Walker. 

The lifestyle, says Falsen, was “addic- 
tive," and they all agree it was difficult to 
envision their future without flying. “1 
couldn't imagine doing anydiing as inter- 
esting," Falsen says. “Why would I go back 
to Norway? To be a secretary?” 


Life after Pan Am 

But they all did find something else. 

Four days before Christmas 1988. Pan 
Am Flight 103 exploded over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, killing all 259 people on board, 
plus 11 on the ground. “It was the begin- 
ning of the end for Pan Am," says Barron. 
She had known the pilot and flown that 
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esses say, but all three 
were itching to leave 
even before that trag- 
edy. In the late '80s. 
the company was 
struggling financially 
and began offering 
buyouts so it could 
replace its workforce 
with cheaper 
labor. 

“The airlines 
were dragged 
kicking and 
screaming into 
the 21st century," 
Barron says. 

“They were so 
backwards in 


ample, was filled 
with nothing but 
Band-Aids and 
smelling salts. 

What the crew 
really needed was 

a defibrillator, says Barron. “I had people 
die on flights." she says. “1 had people have 
heart attacks." In the airline's top-down 
system, no one would listen to the stew- 
ardesses’ suggestions. 

Still, on die final Pan Am flight from 
Tokyo, "everybody was in tears,” Barron 
recalls, including herself An era had 
ended, and she was left wondering how 
she and her fellow stewardesses would 
make a living post- Pan Am. 

“We all thought we didn’t have any 
transferable job skills." says Barron, “be- 
cause we were told we had noskills." They 
were experts at “thinking on your feet at 
30,000 feet," she says — catching a cat 
running loose in the overhead; calming 
passengers who’d found a bat in the cabin. 
But how would that experience translate 
to a resume, especially during a recession? 

During many flights. Walker recalls 
wondering, Is there something more that I 
could be doing? But it was a tough transi- 
tion after she took the buyout “I had, like, 
a physical longing an addiction to travel,” 
she says. 

So she went back to school. Turns out 


FREE SPIRIT WAS 
NOT EXACTLY 
ENCOURAGED 


those skills 
amount edtoquite 

she had thought 
Walker is now a 
career counselor 
at Champlain 
College. Falsen, 
who also re- 
became a psycho- 
therapist and now 
lives in Charlotte. 
(Pan Am was 
"great training.'' she jokes. "Lots of 

hand-holding") 

Barron, who worked for a while in 
marketing with her first husband, is now 
a real estate agent in Rochester. When 
Tropical Storm Irene tore through her 
town, Barron snapped right into stew- 
ardess mode. Walker says, helping with 
recovery efforts everywhere she could. 
“I was going a little crazy with the inef- 
ficiency of it all.” Barron says, flashing the 
gracious but slightly exasperated smile of 
a veteran flight attendant 

There are precious few people in the 
world who share that Pan Am experience, 
though this group of Vermonters who 
flew out of JFK was small enough to keep 




pose it's like emergency-room workers or 
firefighters," says Walker. “You have this 
amazing experience with people, and then 
you never see them again." 

That is, of course, until a major televi- 
sion network creates a series around that 
rarefied experience. Pan Am may be gone, 
but the women who made it legendary are 
still soaring ® 
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A Spin at 
Ground Zero 

Cycling in Irene’s wake, volunteers offeredTielp 



I n the days following Tropical 
Storm Irene, coundess Vermonters 
dropped nearly everything in their 
own lives to help their friends and 
neighbors clean u p and move on from the 
devastating effects of Irene’s flooding. 
In Moretown, my wife and I joined our 
neighbors, as well as volunteers from 
throughout the region, to haul muck 
from basements and homes, clean what 
could be salvaged, remove drywall and 
insulation, prepare meals, run loads of 
laundry, and simply try to lend emotional 
support In die dim reality of a relative 
disaster, it's amazing how much a smile 
and a helping hand can brighten the 

After several days of focused effort in 
our hometown, I felt the urge to reach 
out to diose in hard-hit communities 
farther south. The White River Valley 
is where I spent summers and many 
weekends growing up — paddling, 
fishing, hiking, skiing and camping. 
Towns in this region such as Granville, 
Rochester and Pittsfield were still 
isolated by washed-out roads and 


bridges, and I knew these areas were 
not yet receiving the help they sorely 
needed. Out came die bicycle. 

Togedier with my friend Matt Davis, 
who owns and runs Litde Hogback Farm 
in Monk ton Ridge, I parked in Warren 
and headed south on my bike. Our plan 
was to pedal toward Pittsfield via Route 
100 , help out along die way and return 
by dark. 

As we entered the White River 
watershed, at the top of Granville Gulf 
it was immediately clear how deeply 
affected this region was. Route 100 was 
washed out for hundreds of yards at 
a time and across both lanes in several 
sections, forcingus to shoulder ourbikes 
and walk. When we rolled into Granville, 
much of the town seemed intact - until 
we turned up a side road and spotted 
nearly a dozen homes diat had been 
flooded well above dieir doorsteps. 

Oddly, no one was around. We soon 
learned that a connecting mountain 
road had just reopened, and a townwide 
meeting was commencing at the town 
hall. We helped unload a truckload of 




supplies there before being encouraged 
to head to Rochester, which had been 
especially hard hit 

After rolling through Hancock, where 
we met a family that had watched its 
classic-car collection nearly wash away 
(the cars survived, with significant 
damage), we found it hard 
to believe our eyes ak>ng 
the final approach 
Rochester. The river had 
swept the entire valley — 
up to the height of power 

leaving countless acres of 
prime farmland covered in 
gravel, silt, uprooted trees 
and debris. The scene was 
truly surreal. 

As we entered the 
village of Rochester, 
much of which had been 
spared, we were drawn 
to what appeared to be 
its ground zero. Along 
bodi sides of Route 100, just north of 
the village, a relatively small mountain 
stream had jumped its banks and wiped 
out several homes. One house, we were 
told, had been the site of a dramatic 
rescue: Neighbors managed to pull the 
homeowner safely from his collapsed 
dwelling as it was swept into the raging 
waters below. 

We bumped into Robert and Caroline 
Meagher, longtime Rochester residents 
who were just beginning to clean out 
their flooded home. We changed into our 
rubber boots, grabbed some gloves, and 
spent several hours removing muck and 
debris from their basement shop. Robert 
Meagher is an electronics engineer and 
programmer. Although much of his 
workshop was badly flooded, his spirits 
were surprisingly high. He attributed his 
mood to the knowledge that the people 
and pets in ltis life were OK, and most 
everything he'd lost was "just stuff." 


We learned that afternoon that 
limited vehicle access to Stockbridge and 
Pittsfield had been restored, and help 
was beginning to flow to those areas. So, 
rather than continue south, we decided 
to focus oureffortson Rochester — where 
the Meaghers greatly appreciated our 
help — before returning 

We took a break to 
pedal around town, 
where we found it hard 
to stomach the toll Irene 
had taken on so many 
homes, yards and familiar 
along the river. Back 
at work at the Meaghers' 
place, pushing mud-filled 
wheelbarrows up and out 
of their basement, neither 
Matt nor I could imagine 
doing anything else with 
our day. It was inspiring to 
be caught up in the current 
of kindness and generosity 
flowing into Vermont’s communities. 

Later that day, as we pedaled nordi 
again, it seemed clear that Irene’s mark 
on Vermont would long outlast her 
visible stains on homes and riverbanks. 
Back in Moretown, after dark, neighbors 
and volunteers were still in the streets 
hauling and sorting debris. Others were 
gathered near die town hall, where a 
nighdy community dinner and meeting 

Without a doubt, the disaster was 
connecting neighbors like never before, 
and even sparking new friendships. Still, 
looking out across silt-covered gardens, 
broken fences and mountains of debris, 
we could see these towns would still 
need plenty of help from Vermonters like 
us in the weeks and months ahead. ® 


B Brian Mohr can be contacted through 
emberphoto.com. 
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Working 
for Play 

Education happens off the lesson grid 
at a home-based Burlington school 


A ndy Murphy's classroom is 
a little different from what 
you might find at a traditional 
school. There are no desks in 
tidy clusters, no teacher’s chair and no 
blackboard (or whiteboard). Actually, 
his "classroom" isn’t a classroom at all. 

Murphy doesn't need one. For the 
39-year-old teacher and founder of the 


Blue Bungalow, a progressive preschool 
and kindergarten he runs on die bottom 
floor of liis home, the classroom is 
wherever learning is happening. And 
that can be anywhere from his backyard 
to the kitchen sink. 

The curriculum at Murphy's tiny 
school, which occupies 44 percent of 
his family’s North Street house, is as far 





removed from public edu- 
cation norms as its setting. 

To be sure, children are 
learning. But they are 
doing so at their own pace, 
exploring what interests 
them. When the students 
recently found a slug in 
the school's playground- 
cum-backyard, Murphy 
turned the slimy creature 
into an ongoing lesson about nature and 
the seasons. Students now have a snail 
habitat and two resident slugs - Slimy 
and Fred. 

With the Blue Bungalow, Murphy is 
challenging the traditional paradigm of 
public education, which, he says, tends 
to be hamstrung by test-centered, not 
student-centered, curricula. 

The Blue Bungalow, so named be- 
cause Murphy'S house isabluebunga low, 
was born four years ago from Murphy’s 
desire to provide his son, Otis, now 6, 
with an education alternative to conven- 
tional preschool. He now lias 13 students 
ranging in age from 3 to 6. This year is the 
first that Murphy has had a kindergarten 
class, which Otis is attending 

Murphy lias an education back- 
ground: He taught for 12 years at the 
independent Bellwether School in 
Wiiliston. When Otis was born, he 
quit his job to be a stay-at-home dad. 
Murphy jokes that, as his son's primary 
caretaker, he was often the only dad in a 
sea of moms. “It was Andy and the mom- 
mies,” he says. “It’s like a rock band.” 

When Otis turned 3, it was time for 
Murphy and his wife, Amy Starble, to 
think about preschool. They considered 
Bellwether, but the tuition would have 
required Murphy to get a part-time job. 
Friends of theirs with preschool-aged 
children were in a similar situation, 


Murphy says — wanting 
a progressive education 
for their children, but not 
willing or able to pay die 
tuition at places like the 
Lake Champlain Waldorf 
or Bellwether schools. 

Murphy and fellow 
parents, most of whom 
were his Old North End 
neighbors, discussed their 
options. Together, they determined that 
Murphy could run die type of school 
diey wanted from his home, and die 
Blue Bungalow was bom. Tuition runs 
between $2400 and $3500 a year. 

In the education realm, Murphy has 
always stood out Male preschool and 
primary school teachers are few and far 
between. So are diose who sport nose 
rings and earrings, as Murphy does, 
making him look more like a record 
store clerk than a kindeigarten teacher. 

For now, kindergarten is as far as stu- 
dents can progress at the Blue Bungalow. 
Technically, it is not a "school" but a 
home childcare center, no different from 
a day care facility in die eyes of the state. 
Murphy can accommodate kindergar- 
ten-aged students because state law 
doesn’t require children to be enrolled 
in an official school until diey are 6. 

During his years running the Blue 
Bungalow, Murphy has begun exploring 
the minefield of rules that govern edu- 
cation in Vermont. Beyond kindergar- 
ten, parents may homeschool their own 
children and two odier, nonrelated chil- 
dren for as long 3S diey like. When die 
nonrelated students exceed two. their 
only option (besides an official school) 
is to start a school outside their home. 

This restriction is of some concern 
to parents such as Rick Cusick, whose 
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5-year-old daughter, Nina, is loving her 
second year at the Blue Bungalow, he 
says. Cusick would like to see her stay 
on under Murphy’s tutelage. Since that 
may not be a possibility, he and his wife 
have been researching odier options. 

In Murphy’s first year running the 
BB — as parents and students call it — 
he came to realize, he says, that this 
bridge between homeschooling and a 
conventional classroom was ideal for 
his students. “It cemented to me that a 
home environment is a good place for 
a school," he says. “It's safe, it’s com- 
fortable, and coming in here feels like 
home.” As for allowing a school to take 



over his family’s house, that never both- 
ered Murphy. He's happy to let an easel 
sit in his kitchen and comfortable with 
the blocks, books and dress-up clothes 
filling his living room. 

For parents such as Lois Trombley, 
whose 5-year-old daughter, Zora, is in her 
first year at the Blue Bungalow, Murphy’s 
school is a happy middle ground. “I was 
definitely looking for a really nurturing 
environment, but I felt that homeschool- 
ing would be too isolating” Trombley 
says. "And I felt that she was ready for 
something other than Momma.” 

Murphy isn't shy about expressing 
his problems with public education. 
Rarely do conventional schools try to 
determine what works best for indi- 
vidual students, he says. Many public 
schools claim to be student centered, 
but they are too focused on meeting 
curricular goals to take children's true 
wants and needs into account. “Giving 
facts to children isn't learning; it's trans- 
mission,” Murphy says. 

Murphy's brand of child-centered 
education allows students to facilitate 


their own learning. The slugs are a 
good example: The kids were interested 
enough to start pursuing the subject, 
and Murphy rolled with it, turning die 
garden pests into an ongoing lesson. 

The Blue Bungalow is all about flex- 
ibility. At 8:30 a.m., students arrive and 
setde into the day by working on an 
art project or some odier activity for 
their first half hour. A “hello meeting” 
follows, which includes singing if die 
kids are into it that day. After the meet- 
ing, they break for snacks supplied by 
a parent, which are always vegan, in 
keeping with Murphy's family's dietary 
choices. 

Next, the students have “explore 
time,” or free play. The play element 
is essential to Murphy's education 
philosophy. “It is a chance for them to 
engage dieir brains,” says the teacher, 
who typically is playing right alongside 
his students. Play can last as long as an 
hour or more. There's no comparison 
with a rigidly structured school that 
moves students from lesson to lesson. 

“There are so many transitions in 
public school," Murphy says. “I try to 
go with die flow and see where the chil- 

For parents such as Cusick, this ab- 
sence of rigidity was one of the attractive 
aspects of Murphy’s program. “It’s agood 
mix of freedom and structure," he says. 

Steve Posner sends both his children 
to die Blue Bungalow largely because, 
he says, he and his wife believe dieir 
kids learn best when they are pursuing 
subjects that interest diem. Their older 
child, Lily, has “really taken to the Blue 
Bungalow model”; lately, says Posner, 
she is particularly captivated by die 
school's resident slugs. 

Murphy notes that he still introduces 
students to core subjects such as read- 
ing, writing, madi and science, but widi 
a fluidity not possible in public school. 
Threaded through an average Blue 
Bungalow day, diose topics are as much 
a part of it as play, art and make-believe. 

What’s the future of the Blue 
Bungalow as students age out? To 
launch his own independent school, 
Murphy, along with interested parents, 
would have to raise capital, find a loca- 
tion and get approved by the state Board 
of Education. It's a challenging pros- 
pect that Murphy and the parents are 
investigating. But, Murphy says, a Blue 
Bungalow elementary school is not out 
of the question. ® 
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Downtown Phantoms 


A new plaque marks Burlington's lost Italian neighborhood 


BY CORIN HIRSCH 


W alking down Cherry Street 

Varricchione pauses in front 
of a high stone wall beside the courthouse. 
"This was die driveway to my grand- 
mother's house," he says, gesturing with 
his arms. The house where Varricchione 
spent much of his childhood — watching 
her make fresh pasta or running next door 
to Girard's Bakery to pick up dough — has 
been replaced by office buildings. 

The alleys, parking garages, shopping 
centers and hotels of downtown Burlington 

slowly shrinking number of 
residents, however, they're re- 
minders of an entirely different 
kind of neighborhood - one 
that was razed in the mid-’60s as the city 
pursued urban renewal 

The mostly working-class families who 

the area bound by Pine, College, Pearl and 
Battery streets — tended houses, planted 
gardens and grapevines, played bocce, and 
gossiped at Italian food markets. Over three 
years, their homes and businesses were lev- 
eled to make way for the Champlain Street 
Urban Renewal Project. Though the area 
was home to people of various ethnicities, 
it was notable as the thriving epicenter of 

B 'Honoring Burlington* Little Italy: A 

October 8. 1 p.m_ at Battery Park Extension 
and Cherry Street Burlington. Celebration 
and food to follow at Main Street Landing. 
1:30-5 p.m. Free, vermontitalianclub.org 


the city’s Italian American community. 
“There was a very strong Italian flavor" 
to the neighborhood, says Varricchione, 
whose grandmother relocated to South 
Union Street when the demolitions began. 

This Saturday, October 8. some of the 
people who once lived in this neighbor- 
hood, along with various officials and 
friends, will gather to dedicate a commem- 
orative plaque in Battery Park Extension, 
and to share their memories. 

Sen. Patrick Leahy, Mayor Bob Kiss and 
Lola Aiken, widow of longtime Senator 
George D. Aiken, will speak at the event. 

which is sponsored by the 

t Italian Club The 
approved by the zoning 
board, recognizes the sacrifices 
Italian American families made 
for the city’s new business center. Following 
the ceremony, participants can gather at 
rby Main Street Landing for Italian 


food, E 


anel disc 


ings of the documentary The Champlain 
Street Urban Renewal Project, made in 2002 
by local filmmaker Patrick Farrington. 
Next year, the Vermont Italian Club - a 
130-member group that regularly convenes 
for Italian conversation, meals and cultural 
events — will place information markers at 
various downtown spots to acknowledge 
the bygone Italian community, says current 
VIC president Adele Dienno. 

Burlington's urban renewal, like that of 
many American cities, can be traced back 
to die 1954 Housing Act. The federal gov- 
ernment offered money to cities willing to 
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Downtown Phantoms «p.4i 

identified and labeled; then dty officials 
could claim blighted property via eminent 
domain, and funds for rebuilding would 
flow. 

In Burlington, this fate befell a 27-acre 
area that was home to 157 families, in- 
cluding extended clans of Varricchiones, 
Maiettas and Boves, and 41 businesses, 
among them Merola's and Izzo's markets 
and Antonicci's Barber Shop. While the 
Italian Americans who lived there remem- 
ber tidy homes and teeming gardens, there 
were also some distressed buildings in the 
'hood. City voters officially recognized the 
"blight" there in 1958, and in 1963 they 
approved a plan to relocate residents and 
rebuild the neighborhood, according to 

Soon afterward, families were offered 
what some considered inadequate sums 
for their houses, in the range of $6000 to 
$13,000. For many families whose mort- 
gages were paid up. the money covered 
only a down payment in the new neighbor- 
hoods to which they scattered. But they 
had no choice, and some in the community 
still feel the sting of that injustice. “What 
was done was not fair and just.” asserts 
Dieimo, who moved 
to Burlington from 
South Philadelphia 
in 1972 and schooled 
herself in what had 
happened to some of 
her Vermont friends 
and neighbors. 

Some families took the payments and 
left. Others brought lawsuits against the 
city to challenge its offer. Still others, such 
as Victoria Dutra — who lived with her 
seven children on Cherry Street — resisted 
moving at all. According to news articles 
and Farrington's film. Dutra hunga sign on 
her porch that read “Dutra's Ponderosa.” 
as the family held out against relocation. 

Regardless, demolitions began in the 
spring of 1966. By 1968, with the rest of 
the neighborhood flattened around her. 
Dutra and her family slipped away, several 
days be fore officials realized she wasgone. 
A Burlington Free Press photo from May 
1968 shows a clothesline as the only rem- 
nant of Dutra's homestead. 

Joe Maietta remembers Dutra as 
“feisty." Now 81 and living in the New 
North End. he was bom in his grandpar- 
ents' house on Battery Street, where the 
Hilton Hotel now stands. Maietta spent 
the first 14 years of his life there, he says, 
before moving with his parents to Rose 
Street He later joined the Marines and 
left town. 

Maietta settled for a time in 
Connecticut, then returned to Burlington 
with his wife in tile 1950s. His memories 
ofBurlington's Little Italy remained sharp, 
though. Ten years ago, he drew a map of 
the urban-renewal area, noting many of its 
former families and businesses. 

"I vividly remember playing bocce ball. 


the men sitting around with a glass of vino 
and smoking cigarettes,” Maietta says, 
narrating a cascade of memories during 
a recent visit to his home. He recalls his 
grandparents' yard, their grapevines - 
They were something!" lie says — and 
the wine-stewed pigeon they sometimes 
served at dinner. He also remembers how 
an elder member of the Bove family used 
to push his popcorn wagon to Battery Park 
on sunny days, and how circus train cars 
came to die waterfront and die elephants 
were led through town. 

Maietta will share some of these 
memories at Saturday’s event. As he sits 
in his kitchen surrounded by papers and 
photos, hisgende voice still carries a trace 
of bitterness about what happened to his 
old Burlington 'hood. “They were giving 
people peanuts for their homes. It was not 
right," he recalls. There’s so much to tell, 
Maietta laments, not sure he can do it in 
the space of his 30-minute presentation. “I 
will try!’ he says. 

For his part, Varricchione was a young 
man when the displacements began. In 
some ways, his family was typical of the 
area's Italian Americans, many of whom 
had come to work in the rail or lumber- 
yards, or as entrepreneurs. Varricchione’s 
grandparents ar- 
rived on a ship from 
southern Italy when 
his father was 3; the}' 
passed through Ellis 
Island and finally 
nordi to Vermont. 
Varricchione, now 
64. eventually became an English teacher 
and coach at Rice Memorial High School 
in South Burlington. He grew more deeply 
engaged with the city's Italian history 
after hearing a talk by Joe Maietta in 1999. 

Retired, but still fit and energetic, 
Varricchione deftly weaves dirough alleys 
and a parkinggarage as he leads a reporter 
through the phantom neighborhood. 
“Right here was my Bank Street house," 
he explains, standing in front of People’s 
United Bank. He recalls living here until 
die age of 3 or 4. when his family moved to 
a nearby home on Soudi Champlain Street 
across the street from the demolitions. 

Back on Cherry Street, at the corner 
of a parking lot at Cathedral Square, 
Varricchione notes, “This is the spot 
where die last house was standing." He’s 
referring to Dutra's Ponderosa. “She was 
a champion of the entire endeavor." he 
recalls. 

Dienno, who accompanies us on the 
walk, acknowledges that Burlington’s 
urban upheaval of the 1960s is long past, 
but she says mounting an informational 
plaque is ns much for die current public as 
for the neighborhood's former residents. 
“We need to do this now." Dienno says, 
pointing out that many of those who relo- 
cated have passed on, including Victoria 
Dutra, who died a few years aga. “We want 
to give voice to the ghosts," Dienno says. ® 
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Haunted 
by Disaster 

Book review: The Night Strangers by Chris Bohjalian 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


J ust in time for Halloween, 
Chris Bohjalian has written an 
honest-to-God horror book. 
The Night Strangers, which is 
(fittingly) the best-selling Lincoln au- 
thor’s 13th novel, has die main traits that 
readers expect from him: topical hooks, 
strong character work and meaty ques- 
tions for book-club discussions. But this 
time Bohjalian aims first and foremost to 
make us read into the wee hours, when 
the slightest creak or crack brings the 
book’s creepy setting to life around us. 
He succeeds. 

Some of us have fond memories of 
the fat, high-concept horror novels 
that weighed down best-seller racks in 
the 1970s and ’80s. Books such as The 
Exorcist, Audrey Rose, Ghost Story and 
the early works of Stephen King. Sharing 
themes with domesdc fiction, diose epic 
chillers targeted a broad audience, not 
just horror aficionados; you could spot 
them in the hands of your great-aunt, 
the school custodian or your teenage 
best friend. The Night Strangers evokes 
that broadly appealing horror tradition. 
Pulpier than Bohjalian is wont to be, it 
also features some of the tensest, tight- 
est plotting he's done. 

The novel kicks off with die kind of 
teaser few readers can resist. One fine 
day, experienced regional airline pilot 
Chip Linton takes off from Burlington 


Airport with 47 people on board. What 
happens on Lake Champlain after his 
CRJ700 meets an errant flock of geese 
will end more than a few lives and 
change the course of his. 

Some of Bohjalian's most compelling 
characters are high-minded men who go 
awry after failing to live up to their own 



HE SUCCEEDS. 


standards. Chip is a prime example; the 
bold decision he makes as his aircraft 
descends brands him forever in the 
public mind as “the pilot who wasn’t 
Sully Sullenberger.” “I always thought 


I could do it,” Chip says of his attempt 
to emulate die pilot who ditched his 
disabled plane safely in die Hudson, 
and Bohjalian gives us no reason to see 
his confidence as hubris. Some people 
take leaps of faith and become national 
heroes; others take diose same leaps and 
crash to Earth. Horror is made of such 
perversities. 

The pilot is haunted by the ghosts 
of those who died in the air disaster he 
couldn’t prevent, particularly a forlorn 
6-year-old girl. Is she real, or just a 
symptom of survivor's guilt and post- 
traumatic stress? Either way, Chip’s 
mental state isn't improved when his 
wife, Emily, decides to move the family 
from the suburbs to a remote New 
Hampshire town where diey can live in 
peacelul obscurity. 

Has a rural idyll ever worked out for 
anyone in a horror film or novel? Have 
psychic healing and family bonding 
been well served by a prolonged stay 
in the Overlook Hotel, or in a rambling 
Victorian like the one the Lintons pur- 
chase, with a dirt-floor basement and 
an inexplicably nailed-shut door? Of 
course not. Somehow, however, it never 
occurs to our shell-shocked protago- 
nists that they might be better off in a 
bright, new-construction home with 
neighbors a scream away. The setting 
permits Bohjalian to indulge all the 



hoary hau nted-house cliches while slyly 
suggesting that, in some quaint villages, 
having neighborly neighbors is a mixed 

While Chip ponders the mystery of 
the door In the basement, Emily and 
their 10 -year-old twin daughters make 
friends with the local matrons, who all 
seem to be named after herbs. These 
friendly folks take a special interest 
in die young Lintons, whom they ply 
with vegan baked goods and usher 
into die greenhouses where they grow 
suspiciously potent botanicals. Their 
intentions, we soon suspect, are not 
limited to passing on the womanly art of 
herbalism. 

Meanwhile, as if the pilot were still 
gliding toward his rendezvous with the 
lake. Chip seems to have one way to go, 
and that's down. The central character's 
fatal passivity is among the genre tropes 
Bohjalian embraces. Readers of King’s 
The Shining wiW recognize the motif of a 
husband and father on acollison course 
widi noxious, otherworldly influences. 
The renegade herbalist who sees into 
the spirit world feels awfully familiar, 
too, and fans of Kubrick's film version 
will cock an eyebrow at Bohjalian's twin 
imagery. 

But horror, which psychoanalysts 
might say is all about repetition com- 
pulsion (exhuming the sins of the past), 
has never shunned the derivative. King 
didn’t invent thegothic dad-driven-mad 
storyline, which dates back all the way 
to Charles Brockden Brown's Wieland 
(1798). And, stylistically, Bohjalian goes 
more his own way. Most notably, he 
narrates sections of the book in second 
person from Chip’s perspective (see 
sidebar), the better to convey die pilot’s 
progressive state of dissociation. These 
off-kilter passages can be chilling in 
a restrained way that recalls Shirley 
Jackson, one of the masters of the New 
England psychological godiic. 

The book’s third-person sections 
are initially more stilted, but they pick 
up as Bohjalian delves into die world 
of the twins and reveals that die young 
girls, like their parents, have foibles and 
rivalries that lead them unwittingly into 
danger. In a genre where children are 
all too often treated like holy innocents, 
Bohjalian's life drawing is welcome. 


FROM THE NIGHT 
STRANGERS 

You could tell your wife about the bone. 
Bones, actually. When you dug around 
l n the dirt a little more, you round three 
bullet-size phalanges that you are quite 



wife about the bones. But you don't. You 
did not tell her yesterday when she came 
homefrom work and you will not tell her 
when she and the girls return from dance 

devise any number of reasonable excuses 
for withholding the discovery — Emily is a 
little depressed. Emily already has a basket 
case of a husband Emily is questioning her 
decision to bring the family north to New 
Hampshire - themain reason is essentially 

what it means. Talk to Hewitt Dunmore 
yourself 

Besides, why scare Emily? She was 
disturbed enough by the crowbar, the knife, 
and the ax. Why risk agitating her- and 

And so you wrap the long bone in 
sheets of newspaper (the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the same pages that days ago 
pi Mowed the china plates that had come 

your wedding] and place it upright in the 
very back of your mahogany armoire. It 
reminds you of the way that crowbar had 
been leaned up - hidden — in a corner of a 
closet In another bedroom. You place the 
pieces of fingers m a Ziploc bag beside it 

The Night Strangers by Chris Bohjalian. 

Crown Publishers, 400 pages. S25. 


In the end, though, whatever its 
window dressing, the success or fail- 
ure of a book like this comes down to 
die author's power to evoke the dread 
of a dark basement and a closed door. 
When Chip flips a breaker and darkness 
descends on the old house, Bohjalian 
writes, “This is fall-of-man blackness, 
a despairing, debilitating sort of blind- 
ness.” We’ve all been there, especially 
as a New England winter descends. 
Campfire spook tales were made to allay 
that darkness, so take a seat by the fire 
for tills one. You may be up a while. ® 
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Irene-related losses from vegetable 
farms are approaching $2 million. Some 
farmers wonder whether they need to 
move to higher ground. Others question 
whether farming is sustainable at all, 
given die repeated knocks they’ve taken. 

“They’re not throwing in the towel,’’ 
reassures Sona Desai of the Intervale 
Center. “But they're realizing there’s an 
imminent need for them to think about 
die future.” 

Many farmers are trying to remain 
positive, looking at this hardship as mo- 
tivation to diversify, pursue new busi- 
ness models and become more creative. 
Still, diey can all agree on one thing: It 
was a hell of a hard year to be a farmer in 
die Intervale. 

I n the wake of Tropical Storm Irene, 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
laid down a set of mandates that 
promptly ended the 2011 growing season 
for all farmers in the Intervale. It pro- 
hibited growers whose fields were in- 
undated from selling any crops that had 
come in contact with floodwaters. They 
were also told to not plant anything in 
diose fields for at least 60 days from the 
date of the flood. 

Many farmers question the science 
behind die FDA orders. Desai says she 
would like to see more research at the 
local level to determine whether con- 
suming crops that have come in contact 
with floodwater poses any risk. For now, 
though, all farmers can do is comply. 

As a result, farms with wholesale ac- 
counts, such as Arethusa and Pitchfork, 
couldn't fulfill their orders, while farms 
dial sell at markets, such as Diggers' 
Mirth Collective and Half Pint, were left 
with only a couple weeks' worth of pro- 
duce to offer. Farms widi community- 
supported-agriculture (CSA) shares, 
such as Intervale Community Farm and 
Samara, had to cut those shares short; 
members missed out on die remaining 
four or five weeks of the season. 

The monetary value of die losses per 
farm is staggering: Adam’s Berry Farm 
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Lost Season 


After the flood, Intervale farmers assess the damage 

BY LAUREN OBER 


fat, juicy berries. Kids shrieked at their 
parents when they found marble-sized 
fruit "Oh, my God! Mom, look at this," 
Haus mann remembers hearing all over 
the fields. Their voices brought a smile to 
his face, he says. 

“We were so dispirited all spring. It 
was hard to find the motivation to stay 
focused and passionate about work," 
Hausmann admits. “But the normalcy of 
blueberry season was almost enough to 
eradicate the dismal spring." 

Then came Irene. 

Floodwaters from the late-Au- 
gust tropical storm surged through 
Hausmami’s fields and swamped every 
plant In some areas, the turbid water 
was chest deep. It swallowed the berries 
he had left, rendering them "adulter- 
ated," so they couldn’t legally be sold. 
After six floods in total, Hausmann had 
lost some 2500 pounds of fruit 

For him and other farmers who lease 
land th rough the Intervale Center, this 
most recent catastrophic weather event 
has called into question die practicality 
of doing business in a floodplain. While 
they all acknowledge the inherent risk of 
farming die Intervale, none of diem an- 
ticipated enduring multiple “100-year" 
floods in one season. 

Together, die 12 farms in the 350- 
acre valley lost roughly $750,000 worth 
of product. Around the state, total 


I t was a tough spring for Adam 
Hausmann. Floodwater seeped into 
his fields in Burlington’s Intervale 
five times over two months, drown- 
ing hundreds of strawberry, raspberry 
and blueberry plants, along with grape- 
vines and young cherry trees. His hoop 
house and field strawberry crops were 
swept away, and his summer and fall 
raspberry varieties succumbed to root 
rot. His table grapes, just coming into 
production, were wiped out. 

Having farmed in the fertile flood- 
plain for nine years, Hausmann. owner 

HOW TO HELP 

Intervale Center Farmers' Recovery Fund: 


of Adam’s Berry Farm, knew to expect 
some saturation. A little flooding is the 
trade-off for land as fecund as that along 
die twisting Winooski River. But five 
floods before his season could even get 
started were a bit much. 

Still, Hausmann remained unde- 
terred. Once his fields dried out, he 
replaced his strawberries. The weeks 
it took to replant die bushes felt like 
months, Hausmann recalls. He knew 
he wouldn't be able to make up for die 
$40,000 he'd lost on the strawberries 
alone, but at least he’d get something. 

In addition to the strawberries, 
Hausmann and an employee - he’d been 
forced to lay off die rest of his six-person 
crew - put in fall raspberries that could 
bring in some late-season revenue. Then 
die farms' kept his fingers crossed for 
blueberry season. 

By July, Adam's Berry Farm seemed 
back to normal. The parking lot was 
crowded and families meandered along 
the rows of bushes, filling flats widi 
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Downtown 

Desserts 

IN BURLINGTON, YOU CAN 
GET CUPCAKES - AND COMEDY 
-TIL LATE 

This Saturday, the long- 
awaited Burlington location 

of MY LITTLE CUPCAKE opens at 
217 College Street. Besides 
an ever-wider range o f mini 
cupcakes, die new store will 
cater to a broad clientele 
with gluten- free, vegan and 
full-sized cupcakes every 
day. The Burlington bakery 
will be open from 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Mondays through 
Saturdays; it will close at 4 
p.m. on Sundays. 

Just a few blocks away, 
at 9 Center Street, desserts 
will soon be available even 
later - till 2 a.m. Comedians 
RYAN KRIGER and CARMEN LAGALA 

opened levity on October 1. 


With NEW ENGLAND CULINARY 

institute graduates to design 
pastries just for Levity. 
"We're looking for people 
we can partner with instead 
of going to a bakery and 
getting 'that, that and that'” 
says Kriger. The owners plan 
to offer desserts specially 
paired widi wine and beer 
every night, with regular 
comedy shows scheduled on 

The first show, on October 
14, is a flood relief benefit 
with a lineup of six comedi- 
ans, including Kriger, Lagala 
and prominent local names 
such as pat lynch and kyle 
gagnon. All dcket proceeds 
go to Revitalizing Waterbury. 
Read more about Levity’s 
entertainment schedule in 
Soundbites on page 67. 



Kriger, a Vermont assistant 
attorney general, says it’s 
long been his goal to open 
a coffeehouse. When local 
comedy hub Patra Cafe came 
up for sale diis summer, he 
leapt at the chance to have 
his own club. 

Levity retains many of 
Patra’s signature items, 
including Vietnamese coffee, 
bubble tea and simple panini. 
However, Kriger says one 
of his primary goals is to 
introduce “great and unique 
desserts.” He and Lagala, 
who runs the cafe’s day-to- 
day operations, are in talks 


Tasteful 

Cinema 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FEST SERVES UP FOOD SERIES 
When the Vermont 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 

board of directors decided 
that this year’s event would 
be organized thematically, 
filmmaker orly yadin knew 
which subject she wanted 
to spodight. "Through food, 
you can really talk about 
anything,” she says. “It’s like 
talking about air or water. 
You can talk about the fun 
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Roasting and Writing 

TWO VERMONT FOOD WRITERS RELEASE VERY 
DIFFERENT COOKBOOKS 

Just in time for our cold- weather retreat into the 
kitchen, two Vermont authors have penned two unique 
cookbooks, each widi an eye on the fundamentals. 

Chef, author and teacher molly stevens spent five 
years working on her 496-page, four-pound tome All 
About Roasting: A New Approach to a Classic Art, coming 
from WW. Norton on 
November L After 
tackling the particu- 
lars of braising in her 
last book, why did she 
choose roasting? 

“It's somediing 
that people take for 
granted. It’s much 
more nuanced than 
people understand," 
says Stevens, who 
covers every conceiv- 
able morsel from beef 
to vegetables, fish to 
fruit She includes 
tips on equipment, wine 
pairings and charts that o 
such things as "go-withs” im ivincu 
foods (charmoula with lamb chops, for 
instance). 

Stevens is about to embark on an 18-city book and 
teaching tour. What does she tell people who are jaded 
about roasting - or intimidated by it? ‘You need to pay 
attention to everything from good ingredients to what is 
happening," she says. “There's a wide window of doneness 
with braising and you can also take inexpensive cuts of 
meat and turn them into an astonishing meal. In roasting, 
you want to buy the very best ingredients you can afford, 
because [roasting concentrates the flavors of the food.” 

All About Roasting features 1SS color photos. Visually 
quieter, magazine editor edward behr's The Art of Eating 
Cookbook: Essential Recipes From the First 25 Years is 
laden with history and tips on choosing the best ingre- 
dients for various European-inspired dishes. The recipe 
for moules a la mariniere, for instance, is preceded by 
two pages on the history of the dish and what occurs as 
mussels steam. 

“It's meant to provide a foundation. There’s a range 
of technique, a range of raw materials and also a simplic- 
ity," says St Johnsbury resident Behr. For 25 years he 
has woven his love of food history into the pages of The 
Art of Eating, which he has edited since starting it as a 
newsletter in 1986. 

At first, Behr thought he would simply paste some 
ofhis meticulously tested recipes — such as ones for 
charcuterie — into a Word document. But he found 
himself reengaged, retesting and sometimes tweak- 
ing them - and adding the notes, which he believes 
enhance the meals. "If you have a taste in your moudi 
devoid of history or culture, there's no resonance. It's 
when you have a sense that Ah, it tastes like spring, or 
it comes from a particular culture, dial there's a bigger 
sensual experience,” Behr says. 
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From Thanksgiving throu^i January 15lh 
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Lost Season ««« 

tost SI 00.000; Diggers 1 Mirth, $100,000; 
Arethusa, the only farm in the Intervale 
with crop insurance, nearly $ 200 , 000 ; 
Intervale Community Farm, one of the 
Intervale’s original farms, $185,000. 

Depending on the farms’ busi- 
ness models, some fared financially 
better than others. Because Intervale 
Community Farm is a CSA whose 525 


by Dealer.com and City Market/On ton 
River Co-op. These grants and loans 
won’t make the farmers’ businesses 
whole again, but they're a start. 

T he sense of toss is palpable, not just 
in die exhausted voices of the farm- 
ers, but at the Intervale itself. Normally 
at tills dme of year, farmers would be 
harvesting plump beets, spiky kohlrabi 
and perfecdy striated delicata squash. 
Instead, those crops lie untouched in 



members paid for their summer shares 
in advance, the fall crops that were 
destroyed had already been bought. By 
contrast, at Pitchfork Farm, farmers 
Eric Seitz and Rob Rock, who do a tidy 
wholesale business, lost 75 percent of 
their revenue for the year. 

“We were just starting to catch up 
from the spring flooding," says Rock. 
“We planted very heavily for die fall, 
and we took quite a hit” 

Help is being offered to farmers 
around the state in the form of public 
and private grants and loans. The Farm 
Service Agency is offering low-interest 
loans to farmers with flood damage, and 
many will also be eligible for federal as- 
sistance to recoup lost revenue. 

In addition, a variety of funds have 
been set up, includingthe Vermont Farm 
Disaster Relief Fund established by the 
Vermont Community Foundation; the 
NOFA-VT Farmer Emergency Fund; 
and the Vermont Farm Fund Emergency 
Loan Program organized by the Center 
for an Agricultural Economy and Pete's 

The Intervale Cento - lias its own 
pool — the Intervale Cento - Farmers’ 
Recovery Fund — which, at press time, 
had raised $57,000, much of it donated 


A REMINDER OFTHE 
ENERGYTRAT WE’VE 
PUTIN FOR NOTHING 


HILARY MARTIN, 
DIGGERS' MIRTH 
COLLECTIVE FARM 


dieir fields, as if someone forgot to har- 
vest them. Hoofprints from opportunis- 
tic deer dot the windrows, and clouds of 
mosquitoes hang heavy over the fields. 
On a recent weekday afternoon, there’s 
no farmer in sight 

“It’s bizarre," says Andy Jones of 
Intervale Community Farm. “It’s kind 
of a ghost town. There’s nobody out in 
the fields.” 

For Hilary Martin of Diggers' 
Mirth, visiting the Intervale, where 
die has farmed for nine years, is like 
salting a wound. Like many of the 
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side, the aesthetic pleasure. 
You can talk about politics, 
ecology — everything, 
really.” 

The six films selected 
are indeed diverse, and 
accompanied by events to 
enhance the sensory expe- 

which hosts its own movie 
nights with related meals, 
has organized a tasting on 
opening night, October 21. 
It precedes PALACE9 cinema's 
showing of the Peruvian 
film Cooking Up Dreams, 
an event sponsored by a 

SINGLE PEBBLE. Slow Food 

also helps whet palates for 
Jiro Dreams of Sushi, which 
screens at FlynnS pace on 
October 24. 

Those looking for more 
than foodie foreplay widi 
their films will find it at 
Essex cinemas. On October 

22. ARND SIEVERS and SHAWN 


CULINARY RESORT & SPA will 
speak on avant-garde 
cuisine before a showing of 
El Bulli: Cooking in Progress, 


a documentary about die 
groundbreaking Spanish 
restaurant. Afterward, 
guests will repair to Amuse, 
where they 'll taste the 
chefs’ five- course tribute to 
the reeendy closed eatery. 
On October 29, a similar 


dinner, this one at rustico's. 
follows Dish: Women, 
Waitressingh the Art of 
Service. That film profiles 
women in the food business, 
including some “serveuses 
sexy” in Montreal. 

Other films are more 
political. Enjoy Your Meal: 
How Food Changes the World, 
from die 
Netherlands, 
follows die 
farm-to-plate 
journey of 
one exquisite 
restaurant 
meal. “You’re 
kind of sucked 
into appreciat- 
ing a beautiful 
meal," says 
Yadin. “What 
I liked about 
it is, it doesn’t lecture to 
you. Just by showing stuff, 
it makes you think twice 
about buying a lot of foreign 


imports." Food Stamped, 
showing at North End 
Studios and Palace 9, follows 
a couple as they try to eat a 
healthy diet for SI a meal. 

All films screen at least 
twice, many in several loca- 
tions. Check out vtifforg for 
a full schedule. 

Crumb 

Fans of heinz remmel, die 
German crepe maker who 
used to cook at the back 
of Stowe’s BUCK CAP COFFEE 
roasters, need wonder no 
more about his disappear- 
ance: He's reemerged at 
nearby ye olde England inne. 
Remmel has added diree 
new crapes to his repertoire 
— apple Brie, cinnamon 
apple raisin and roasted 
chicken Florentine — and 
serves diem up during break- 
fast and lunch, Wednesday 
through Sunday. 
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farmers who lost so much, she'd rather 
stay away. Her new job picking apples 
at Shelburne Orchards lias been a wel- 
come distraction from the sadness of a 
season lost. 

“Being down at the Intervale is really 
hard. You’re used to the rhythm of pro- 
duction," Martin says. “To be diere with 
produce that looks good and know it 
can’t be used is a reminder of the energy 
that we’ve put in for nothing" 

It’s an especially stinging reminder 
when much of that produce was 
planted in an effort to make up for the 
losses of the spring, says Thomas Case 
of Aretliusa Farm. Case and his busi- 
ness partners, Ben Dana and Danielle 
Allen, have a tough road ahead of 
them. They have prepaid wholesale 
orders that they can't fill and now must 
refund. They have outstanding debt 
they cannot service. They’re maxed 
out on conventional loans because they 
have no collateral. And none of them 
will be getting a paycheck from die 
farm any time soon. They'll all have to 
go and get jobs, Case says. 

While diey look for work, they will 
also be reflecting on Arethusa's future 
at the Intervale. Case says he’s not will- 
ing to turn his back on farming, but he’s 


weighing his options. “From where I am 
right now, it’s going to take a long time 
to recover from this," he says, the dejec- 
tion apparent in his voice. “It’s hard to 
imagine we could survive another event 
like this.” 

Though he is sad for his farm's loss. 
Case remains, at least outwardly, opti- 
mistic about the days ahead. He went on 
a job interview die other day — his first 
since 1997 — and he’s considering how 
he can further market his agricultural 
and business knowledge. He’s using 
his forced leave to spend time with his 
family and work on long- deferred proj- 
ects around his house, luxuries he can 
rarely afford during the growingseason. 

“I feel like all the doors are open 
for me within this calamity," Case says. 
“There's opportunity to examine my 
whole life. Maybe this is the time to 
make a change." 

For Hausmann, whose perennial 
plants will be feeling die effects of Irene 
for years to come, the unexpected fur- 
lough h as prompted some soul searching, 
as well as much-needed long bike rides. 
He’s wresding with questions of what 
to do next. A fellow farmer who doesn’t 
farm at the Intervale told Hausmann in 
no uncertain terms, “The Intervale is 


over. You have to get out." It's somediing 
Hausmann lias to consider. 

“Everyone is questioning the long- 
term stability [of the Intervale],” he says. 
“Can I financially, physically, mentally, 
emotionally handle a reoccurrence of 
this? The floods are more erratic and 
more intense. All of us expect flooding 
in March. But to have it in July, August, 
October? These are bizarre times.” 

Hausmann hasn't yet made any deci- 
sions about the future of Adam’s Berry 
Farm, but he, like Case, is considering his 
options. Leaving the Intervale is a pos- 
sibility. So is working with the Intervale 
Center to avert future disasters. 

Desai and the Intervale Center staff 
are looking at what they can do to make 
die land more sustainable. That might 
mean sponsoring studies on floodplain 
farming and flooded crops to determine 
die risks to food safety, or moving farm- 
ers to higher fields, or reducing the 
number of acres in production. 

“There are a lot of things to think 
about," says Desai. “I wish we had the 
answers already." ® 

Gola comment? Contact Lauren Ober 
at lauren®sevenday 5vt.com. 


opening 

October 8th 
Burlington’s First 
Cupcake Bakery 

217 College Street 



my little cupcake 


visit our current location at 
4 Carmichael St.. Essex 
802-872-7676 • mylittlecupcakevt.com 


VERMONT 

RENEWABLE ENERGY 

IO annual OCTOBER 1W12 

CONFERENCE 

^EXP0 2011 s 

BURLINGTON. VT 1 

•ijJS. HQt/so. 5 



www.REVermont.org | (802) 865-5202 § 




Casino 
4ft Night 

Try your luck with us! 

Friday, October 7 • 7pm-midnight 
Elk's Club, 925 North Ave., Burlington 

Black Jack ■ Roulette • Poker 
Craps • Wlteel of Fortune 

$5 admission benefits the Epilepsy 
Foundation of Vermont. 

More information: 800-565-0972 



San Sai 

Japanese Restaurant 


Now Open at 1 1am 

SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 

"Best Japanese Dining'' 
j — Saveur Magazine 

| 112 LAKE STREET 

= Burlington 

1 862-2777 



Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


Hidden Pleasure 

Taste Test: The Wooden Spoon Bistro 



D iners not looking for die 
Wooden Spoon Bistro in Soudi 
Burlington are unlikely to 
notice it. Unfortunately, so are 
people who are seeking the restaurant. 
While the nearby Dunkin' Donuts and 
Quiznos are visible from Williston Road, 
the family-owned bistro is tucked out of 
sight between them and Higher Ground. 

On two visits, I found the food at 
Wooden Spoon well prepared and cre- 
ative in a way that appeals to foodies and 
fussy eaters alike. As good as die fare 
was, the diningroom was sparsely popu- 
lated, mostiy by people who seemed to 
know the owners, chef Adam Raftery 
and his sister, Liza Raftery O’Brien. 

On my first visit, the large, high-ceil- 
inged space felt too open - like eating in 
a warehouse Though die Wooden Spoon 
had already been open for a month, I 
was reminded of the “Restaurant Wars” 
episodes of “Top Chef,” in which contes- 
tants put together an eatery overnight. 

A week later, the spatial arrangement 
looked less slapdash, with a new wall 
dividing the serious-looking brick bar 
from one set of tables. The art originally 
displayed on die walls — depicting 
old-fashioned cooking tools, including 
wooden spoons - had been replaced 
by landscape photos. These were small 
changes, but it seemed as if the restau- 
rateurs were no longer trying to force a 
homey ambiance in die modern space. 

The menu succeeded in embodying 
both comfort-food tradition and mo- 
dernity. On both visits, not king after 
we were seated, our extremely friendly 
server brought out a colander (bright 
green at our first meal, light blue at our 
second) filled widi toasted bread and a 
tureen of butter. The creamy, whipped 
spread was blended with maple syrup 
and salt for a subtly sweet start 

The restaurant's emphasis on el- 
evated home cooking extends to offer- 
ing dishes such as grilled cheese and 
corn dogs, but they are most assuredly 
not like the ones mom used to make. 
The corn dogs, which I didn't try, are 
actually whole battered shrimp — one 
of Raftery’s specialties when he was a 
private chef in the Virgin Islands, he told 
me in an earlier interview. 

The grilled cheese ($10) was decon- 
structed. The bread was fried in butter 


and stuffed with mozzarella. On the 
side, fresh tomatoes, sweet caramelized 
onions and herb-crusted chunks of pork 
tenderloin dressed up die dish. It was 
delicious but somewhat confusing, since 
the menu seemed to indicate the ingre- 
dients would be inside the sandwich. 
Instead, I found myself eating the pile of 
food like side dishes. 

A better-composed dish was the br- 
uschetta ($8). Slabs of grilled bread were 
topped with chopped tomatoes. From 
there, Raftery's version veered from the 
classic Italian dish, though everything 
was on die bread. Com was one of the 


dominant flavors, and scallions got then- 
due. Feta cheese and strong-tasting basil 
added flair. A drizzle of balsamic vin- 
egar contributed a nice sweet-and-sour 
effect, but was reduced so much that it 
stuck to the plate. 

On my first visit, the rum-and-Coke 
wings ($9) had the opposite problem. 
The idea sounded irresistible, but, though 
die wings were fabulously crisp outside 
and tender and moist inside, the sauce 
was diin and difficult to taste. When my 
server asked how I was enjoying them, I 
told her the truth. She said this was one 
of Raftery's first times malting the dish. 



food 


conferred with him in the kitchen and 
reported back that he would take my 
suggestion to thicken the sauce. 

When 1 ordered die wings again, a 
week later, diey were exactly as I had 
hoped. The sticky combination of booze 
and sugar mimicked my favorite yaki- 
tori glazes. I sped through seven of the 
12 big. meaty wings. 

My dining partner setded the score 
by downing most of the smoked-salmon 
rangoon ($10). The dumpling skins, 
folded into half-moon shapes 
and fried, encased cream 
cheese blended with 
scallions and finely 
chopped smoked 
salmon. The molten 
filling exploded 
from the wrap- 
pers with a creamy, 
lightly fishy and 
somewhat-smoky 
flavor. It was countered 
by unexpected accompani- 
ments of sweet apricot marma- 
lade and sharp arugula. 

To add some vegetable matter to our 
glut of fried small plates, we ordered a 
Caesar salad ($8). It was surprisingly 
sophisticated and authentic. The fresh 
romaine leaves were topped with garlic 
croutons, Parmesan shavings and home- 
made dressing with strong overtones of 
anchovy. Some diners might view this as 
an unwelcome surprise.bul I found that 
the salty fish flavor gave the salad great 
personality. 

Mary restaurants that offer small 
plates exhaust the chePs creativity on 
that menu andgetlazy onentrdes. I didn't 
find much to inspire me on the Wooden 
Spoonts large-plate menu, because the 
pork tenderloin with apple-cider reduc- 
tion ($15), for instance, sounded too 
similar to the grilled cheese I’d already 
enjoyed. I didn't feel like salmon ($15) 
again, either, though the entree's garam 
masala rub sounded worth a future try. 

Instead, I ordered two specials from 
die chalkboard menu. I was pleased 
that die three beef and pork sliders ($9) 
were plum sized, not McDonald's-sized 
burgers. The thick patties were juicy 
and peppeiy, covered in caramelized 
onions that, unlike the ones served 
with my grilled cheese on the previ- 
ous visit, were a little too crunchy. The 
onions were sealed onto the burger 
with a layer of white American cheese. 
Sounds declasse, but the homage's ear- 
nest, uncomplicated creaminess paired 
beautifully with the other ingredients. 
The fries, by contrast, disappointed me. 
Only a few were crisp, though they all 
were nicely browned and looked like 
they should have shattered at a bite. 


I found the crunch I craved in the 
cheddar-bacon hash browns that came 
with the huge New York strip ($18). 
The chunks of crackling potato were 
extra crispy, with bacon and cheese well 
cooked into a sort of crust around them. 
Unfortunately, die three spears of aspar- 
agus that came with die dish were also 
more dian a little al dente. The steak, 
slightiy more done than the requested 
medium-rare, was ultra tender, but 
even fattier than the hash browns. This 
was easily trimmed, and die 
flavor, described as “jerk 

didn't much remind 
me of hot Jamaican 
seasoning but the 
mustard-based sauce 
kept me comingback 
for more. 

Overall, however, I 
preferred the steak I’d 
ordered from the menu 
on my first visit. While it 
came with plain fingerling po- 
tatoes instead of hash browns, and die 
undercooked asparagus was the same, 
the marinated beef was lean and easy 
to eat. It was also seasoned in a way I've 
never had in Vermont, with strong sug- 
gestions of Roumanian steaks I ate as a 
kid in New York. The garlicky marinade 
is usually used to tenderize skirt steaks, 
but it was an even greater delight ap- 
plied to a hanger steak. 

Though we lacked room and time for 
dessert, we ordered a tarte tatin to go at 
the end of my first meal at the Wooden 
Spoon. Despite our stated hurry to make 
an appointment, the folks in the kitchen 
seemed to take their time warming and 
boxing the already prepared dessert. 
We enjoyed it anyway, later. The bottom 
layers of flaky puff pastry were some- 
times difficult to cut with a fork, but die 
effort was worth it The warm, tender 
chunks of apple on top melted the va- 
nilla ice cream. On my second visit, we 
simply didn't have room to try one of the 
appetizing chocolate cakes on offer. 

With any luck, some of the passers- 
by on Williston Road will turn into die 
Higher Ground parking lot for a taste 
of the quickly improving food at the 
Wooden Spoon. Or, perhaps concert- 
goers will get in the habit of grabbing 
rum-and-Coke wings after a show — 
the bistro is open late to accommodate 
these potential customers. On a stretch 
where fast food dominates, the Wooden 
Spoon is a worthy alternative. ® 


B The Wooden Spoon Bistro. 1210 
Williston Road. South Burlington. 
399-2074, woodenspoonblstro.com 


ARE ACTUALLY WHOLE 


ONE OF RIMS SPECIALTIES 
WHEN HE DIAS A PRIVATE CHEF 
IN THEVIRGIN ISLANDS 






Barkeaters 


locafy owned < operated 




IN THE WINTER DO YOU.. .Want to hibernate? 
Feel fatigued and down? Change your sleeping Seating habits! 


Diagnostic assessment and treatment consisting 
of a light therapy box or cognitive behavioral 
"talk" therapy aril hr offered at no charge. 



Volunteers, 18 or over, please call (802) 656-9890 | 


for more information, visit our website at www. 


FREE Appliance Round Up! 


Saturday, October 8, 8 am - 3:30 pm 
At all CSWD Drop-Off Centers 
Fri & Sat Oct. 7 & 8 at the Williston DOC only 

Air conditioners, boilers, dehumidifiers, dishwashers, 
dryers, freezers, fridges, furnaces, microwaves, 
stoves, trash compactors, washers, water coolers 
& water heaters. 

★ For safety reasons, please remove doors from 
latch-style fridges and freezers. 

Limit: 3 appliances per household. 


Round up open to Chittenden County households only. 

ITTENPENUj'i'lfliHl 

V Solid Waste District f 872-81 111 
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Girls Meet World 


F or the second year, Burlington's Girls Nite Out Productions 
is poised to raise the curtain — and the bar — on theatrical 
girl power. From the beauty salon of last year's Steel 
Magnolias to the quirkier abandoned-church-turned-day- 
spa setting of this week's The Hallelujah Girls, strong roles for 
female actors prevail. Anything but formulaic, this Southern- 
style comedy directed by Carole Vasta Folley proves that 
life "over the hill" is still a bumpy, hilarious ride. Gathering 
regularly at the Spa-Dee-Dah! day spa, a cluster of middle- 
aged women stick together through zany situations, 
marriage proposals and run-ins with an archenemy. 


Living Out Loud 

The title of the Creole Choir of Cuba’s latest album is Tande-La, meaning 
"listen.” And that’s all the 10-pieco vocal and drumming ensemble asks that 
you do: Hear the turbulent history of their lineage that’s central to each of 
their call-and-rcsponse songs. Direcdy descended from Haitian migrants, 
whose ancestors before that were brought from Africa as slaves, the members 
of this powerhouse group fuse Creole, French and Spanish languages in 
freedom songs, work laments and lullabies representative of the indomitable 
spirits of a people twice exiled. Exuberant dancing, colorful West African 
and Caribbean prints, and textured harmonies hit Dartmouth College on the 
choir's first major U.S. tour. 

THE CREOLE CHOIR OF CUBA 

Thursday. October 6. 7 p.m, at Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth 
College, In Hanover. N.H. Postperformancediscussion immediately follows. $10- 
40. Info. 603-646-2422. hop.dartmouth.edu 


health & fitness 

WOMEN'S STRENGTH & CONDITIONING CLASS: 

Female athletes work toward their fitness goals at 




Charmed Life 

She was born in a town called Knockananna, and has the flaming-red hair to 
prove it But the real reason Orla Fallon is an emblem of the Emerald Isle? 
Her music. The Celtic Woman breakaway artist excels on harp and vocals, 
and most often sings in Irish Gaelic. Her latest album, this spring’s My Land, 
is a celebration of her home country's music, geography and culture - and a 
PBS special taped in conjunction with its release features her and a lineup of 
famous Dubliners performing in locales around the island. Riverdance it ain't, 
but Fallon's still running on that luck o' the Irish. 

ORLA FALLON 

Friday. October 7, 8 pm. at Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. Stowe Mountain 
Resort. S29-36. Info, 760-4634. sprucepeakarts.org 


Best in Show 


Onlookers aren’t the only ones to “sit" and “stay” at this weekend's Champlain 
Valley Kennel Club Dog Show — there will be quite a bit of that going on in the 
ring, too. More than 100 breeds face off in this impeccably groomed display 
of conformation, obedience and rally. First-time attendees and experienced 
dog fanciers alike meet rare breeds, such as the Portuguese podengo and the 
stabyhoun, at a Q&A session from 10 am. to 2 pm. on Saturday. Angulation, 
baiting, gait and pedigree help determine who makes it into the winner’s circle 
— and while only one lucky pup can score the red, white and blue ribbons, 
everyone’s in for a doggone good time. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW 

Saturday. October 8. and Sunday, October 9. 9 am. to 5 p.m.. at Robert E. Miller Expo 
Centre. Champlain Valley Exposition, in Essex Junction. $2-5; free for kids under 12 
when accompanied by an adult. Info.cvkc@comcast.net or cvkc.org. 
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IKS I BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

* , 7 . • CONNECT EO M. SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABUO CELLPHONE FOR FRF 

mobile 1 ! TO-THE-MINU TE CAI.ENOAR EVENTS PLUSOTI IER NEARBY RESTAURANTS Cl 
MOVIE THEATERS ANO MORE, 



■■ LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAVSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


Post-Irene Fundraisers & Events 



Tropical Storm Irene. Into 434-5273 cmader® 
surfglobal.net. 

S0UlFIRE:A musicminlstry group from 
Moretown’s Community of the Crucified One per- 
forms Proceeds benefit the Moretown church, 
which was severely impacted by flooding from 
Tropical Storm Irene Trinity United Methodist 
Church. Montpelier, 7-9 p.m. Donations accepted. 
Info 229-9158. 


ubllcatlon of Julia Child's Mastering the 
ranch Cooking. Partial proceeds benefit 
Tiont Foodbank fund for flood relief 



OPEN VOLUNTEER DAY; Greenthumbstend to 
the Root Center's hair-acre site from which or- 
ganic produce will bedonaled to the Burlington 
Emergency Food Shelf andTropIcal Storm Irene 
relief efforts Vermont Garden Park,Sauth 
Burlington. 10 am.-5p.tn. Free, lnfo.735-5122. 


' Vermont and beyond. Fifty percent of funds 
Ised go to Vermonters impacted by Tropical 
orm 1 rene ; the rest benefrts 350.org and the 
ucation program at the Energy Mil I. Energy 
II. Gristmill Builders Stowe, 4 p.m. SS3.2S-33& 


the vlcdms of Tropical Stann Irene through the 
\fermont Disaster Relief Fund. North End Studio. 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m Sia Info, B64-7S2B, megan- 


kids 

BETHKANELL Iwo eighth-grade girls discover a 
Room Kanell reads passages aloud and signs cop- 
Free. Info. 751-8802. 



FLETCHER PLAYGROUP: U 

Elementary School. Cambd 


TOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS 



. Info 878-4918. 


FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 


with lyrics. Haslon Library. Franklin. 10-10:45 am. 




5TH ANNUAL 

VERMONT TRAIL SYMPOSIUM 

October I Sth 8:30 am - 5:30 Pin 
Vermont Technical College- 
Red School House 
248 South Randolph Road. 

Randolph Center 
Full day of recreation trail 
workshops, presentations & 

Mountain bike ride at Three Stallions Itm 
Coffee, snacks, and lunch included! 

S40 for public | S35 for VTCC members 

momimmi 



Learning Evaluations • Individualized Instruction 

Call US Stern Center for Language and Learning 

Today! yj? 802-878-2332 ♦ www.sterncenter.org/info 



AN EVENING WITH 


Pat Metheny 


with LARRY GRENADIER bass 


jazz realm to haver 
rock-star status. 


SAT I OCT 8 

8 PM I SPAULDING AUDITORIUM 




SEVEN DAYS « 








388-4097. 


MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up In age 5 



YOUNG WRITERS GROUP: Homeschoolers learn 






locavore dinner Is available. Old Lantern. Charlotte. 

ROCK & HOME WITH THEPILGRIMS &THE LAW 

trom the Upper Valley share the stage as part of 
the Citizens Bank ® Home Sedes. Lebanon Opera 
House, MH. 7 p.m Free Inlb. 803-448-0400. 

THE CREOLE CHOIR OF CUBA: The 10 members of 

See calendar spotlight. Spaulding Auditorium, 
p.m. ST0-40. Info. 603-646-2422. 8 

outdoors 


SUNSET AOUADVENTURE: Paddlersofall abilities 



THE GREATVERMONT CORN MAZE: See WED.OS, 


seminars 


CREATING A FINANCIAL FUTURE: Folks with basic 









I KS I BR0WS E LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

• ... * CONNECT TIIM.SEVENOAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB ENABLED CELLPHONE FORFRE 

mobile 1 p 10 TIIE-MINUTI : Al I N OAR EVENTS D US OTHER NEARBY RESTAURAMS IT 
MOVIE IIIEATERSANTI MORE. 


■■ FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


org. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with meat 

Chelsea 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 685-3987. chelsea- 
communltymarketl9gmall.com. 

CHOCOLATE-DIPPING DEMO: See WED. 05. 2 p.m. 
COMMUNITY FISH FRY: Bigger fish to fry? Take a 

Info. 878-0700. 

EAT LOCAL VT: SeeWED.05,9am.-9pm. 

FAIR HAVEN FARMERS MARKET: Community 

relishes and more. Fair Haven Park 3-6 p.m. Free. 
Info: SI8-2B2-9781. sherryl2887@yahooxom. 


FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From natural 



FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Historic recipes geta 



HAPTLAND FARMERS MARKET: Everything from 
freshly grown produce to specialty food abounds 
at stands highlighting the local plenitude. Damon 
Hall. Haitland, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 436-2500. hart- 
Iandfarmersmarketl9gmail.com. 

LUDLOW FARMERS MARKET: Merchants divide a 
wealth oT locally farmed products, artisanal eats 
and unique crafts. Front lawn. Okemo Mountain 
School, Ludlow, 4-7 p.m. Fret Info, 734-3829. 


LYNDONVILLE FARMERS MARKET: A seasonal 



Park Lyndonville. 3-6 p.m Fret Info. S33-7455. 
lyndonfarmersmarket@gmall.com. 


PITTSFIELD FARMERS MARKET Villagers stock 





PLAINFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Bakers, growers 






games 





»sevendaysvt. 


; for an inside look at what 


"802-654-7444 

'.cascadesvt. 


SHOP 

LOCAL 


Saggou. Aaw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


FRIDAY, OCT 7 TO 
MONDAY. OCT 10 


CASCADES RESIDENTS ARE OPENING THEIR DOORS 
FOR YOU ... become our next neighbor! 











9 am.-2:30p.m. Free. Info. 065-7166. kmacon® 


BOOK & BAKE SALE: See FRL07, 9 a.m.-l p.m 


See calendar spotlight Robert E. Miller Expo Centre. I WR I BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

Champlain valley Exposition, Essex Junction. 9 I I :ONNECT TO M.SEVENOAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB ENABLER CELLPHONE FOR FREE 

(HOD Ilf* 1 P I0-TIIE-MIMJ1I ! Al EM1AR EVENTS PIUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANIS CLUB OATES 
MOVIE TIIEATERSANO MORE. 


FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR 




outdoors 
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HEROIC CORN MAZE ADVENTURE: See SAT.08. 10 
a,m.-S p.m 

a Ttf m 5 " d”* man d y a " j i ng ?r “I 

Museum. HunUngloa 6 a.m.-6 pm. Free. Info. 








United Methodist Church. South Burilngton. 2 p.m. 




TUE.ll 

conferences 


VERMONT RENEWABLE ENERGY CONFERENCE & 
EXPO: Bright minds discuss community energy 



environtnent 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals fora 




food & drink 

CHOCOLATE- DIPPING DEMO: See WED. 05. 2 pm. 
ITALIAN COOKING: RISOTTO: Conquer your fears 

Aim' ™ klnB Sh S d' ilmV rr fe 1 * 4 " ith 

Lawrence Barnes School Burlington! 6-7 30pm 
Free; preregister. Info. 861-9700. 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Local 


RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.08. 


health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MEOICAL SCHOOL William 

and Beyond: The Science of Diagnosing AlzhelmerS 



NATURAL SOLUTIONS FOR RELIEVING ARTHRITIS 
& MUSCLE PAIN Eat the pain away? Suzy Harris ex- 




classes 


POTTERY: Frl . Sep. 16 


a $30 punch card for six drop-in 

OROP-IN: PRESCHOOL CLAY: Sep. 


Yoga |4 maces), Ta 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS USTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


acting 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


Call 865-7166 for Into 
or register online at 
burlington cityaits.com 


DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING FOR 
ADULTS (16+): Sep. 12-Dec 
12 6:30-6:30 p.m.. Weekly on 


N: PAINTING FOR AOULTS studioequlpn 


rs.young PHOTO: PORTRAIT: Nov. l-2i 


DTO: PORTRAIT: Nov. 1-22 I 
l. Weekly on Tuc. Cost: $12! 

atlon: Digital Media Lab. 


building 

$2S0/workshop. Loc 


climbing 

COED/WOMEN'S CLIMBING 










community 


TRAINING FOR TRANSITION: 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CUSSES 


Is offering Die two-day Training for 



computers 


IN HINESBURG AT CVU H IGH 
SCHOOL: 165 fall offerings for all 
ages Location: CVU High School. 






cooking 

GOURMET FOOD FOR YOUR 

Cost: 575/5-hourclass Location: 



ncr&mayactrorg. mayactr org 


meal for two. Sponsored by the 



Make a Hula-Hoop Rug Hooking. 
3 Bag Sewing Hemming Skil Is. 

Felting Quilting Monotype Print. 



creativity 

LIFE AT PLAY: Zubin Mlstri. M.DIV., 




dance 



DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 








LEARN TO SWING DANCE: Cost: 



empowerment 

ACCESS EMPOWERMENT CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 165 fall offerings for all 
ages. Location: CVU High School, 



PartyStory; Bean Entrepreneur: 


HomesteadinglOl; Motorcycle 
Basics: Backyard Astronomy. 




family 


GENEALOGY: TRACING YOUR 




feldenkrais 


FELDENXRAIS: Tue., 9:30-10:30 






flynnarts 


FLYMMARTS 



flynnarts9flynncenter.org 




geneology 

ACCESS GENEOLOGY CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 

Location: CVU High School. 10 







health 


$12S/6-wk. group coaching. 
Location: Serenity Caregiver 

stephan lefksere n I tycareglver- 


coachlng.com. scrcnltycaregivcr- 



Burlington Vt. Info: Rawdaclous 



helen day 



Helen Day 

Art Center 





Tiffany method of copper failing 
Design color and composition 



ACTION PAINTING: OcL 8 
9:30am.-3:30p.m. Cost: $115. 
Location: Helen Day Art Center. 5 






TECHNIQUE & COMPOSITION: Nov 






MONOTYPES: Oct. 22, 9:30 a.m - 








programAdobePhotoshop to 



and photographic techniques such 



Instructor Leigh Ann Rooney, 


herbs 


EDIBLE/MEDICtNALPLANTS 
OFTHE NORTHEAST: Location: 



3 

1 


8 


classes 


Yves Compere. French native 

martial arts 


© THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONUNE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCUSS. 


WILD CRAFTING W / THE SEASONS: 


lnfo:658-6795. burllngton 


pilates 

ALLWELLNESS: L 




N8PILATES NEW CIRCUIT 


HE HERBS SCHOOL: 


to qualifying applicants Locatlt 

Woodbury. Info: 486 6122. annli 
wiedomofthcherbsschool.com. 




st $14S/person. Limit n<x)rJ , 






JAPANESE LANGUAGE CLASSES: 


82S-6078. vtnlnjutsu®gmall.co 


movement 


m: Sun. moy tung kung fu. Nick, 318- 

rmont 338iKUNGFU.VT«>GMAILCOH 

* (2nd MOYTUNGVTCOM. Traditional 

tai- a highly effective combination of 


THE ART OF HOOP DANCE: Ocl 

Cost: $ SO/mo, (Sl4/smgle. 


Mill St . suite 372, Burlington Info: 
pllatescom NaturalBodlesPllates 

mid-morningl Love ballet? Shape 


religion 

INTROOUCTION TO JUDAISM: 


188 N. Prospect St. Burlington. 
Info: Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. 
Tan Santor. 864-0218. tart® 






language 


ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 165 fall offerings for al I 


ifpaldlnfullbyOct.il 


photography 


5S CAMERA CLASSES 


shamanism 

PACHAKUTI MESA TRADITIONS: 

Heart of the h 


s. Beginner French |2 levels), 
merslon French. Beginning 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIST: 


tal Spectrum Next Layers 
aotos hop Advanced Dlglta I 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES 


a Pathfinders Equine Guided 










spirituality 

SETH a JUNG ON THE NATURE 
OFPERSONAL REALITY: Oct. 






soap making 

THE ART & SCIENCE OF SOAP 
MAKING: Nov. 10. 6-9 p.m. Cost 







munlty blog: evolutlonvt.com/ 



vyogo 


SLOW YOGA W/ JILL MASON: 


Dances. LucilleOyer. B63-3369. 




for people age SO and up. but ev- 


STUOIOM NOW OPEN IN 
VERGENNES: Cost: $13/slnglc 

class. Sno/10-class card, $120/ 


Fo: Michel IcLaJolce. 


0098. mlajolce^studloMyoga. 
com. studloMydga.com. Yoga for 
everybody and lewl of practice: 


3 

| 


Vermont Talent Showcase & Dinner 

■pB Saturday, October 15, 5-9pm • $25/person 

Join Vermont Kin As Parents for a night of fun, food, 

& talents from across Vermont, with Emcee Ginny McGehee, 
from WJOY AAA; Catered 

Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 60 Lake St., Burlington 
For Tickets 802-338-4716, 338-4725, or brendah@comcast.net 


Proceeds support VKAP"s efforts to strengthen families raising 
the children of relatives. Sponsored by Northfield Savings Bank 






Almost Famous 

Michael Ian Black talks fame, feuds and funny business 


BY DAN BOLLES 



SD: And dorks are responsible for a lot of 
the world's coolest stuff. We need our 
dorks. 

MIB: Absolutely. 

SD: Most of your TV shows have 
been pretty short lived. Do you 
have a sense of why that is? 

MIB: Yes. I think it's because most 
people don't like me. They don't like 
what I da That’s my best guess. 


SD: And the dorks ai 
enough audience t 

MIB: That* right 


n’t a large 
carry a 


M ichael Ian Black was a founding member 
of MTV's cult-hit sketch-comedy show 
‘The State” in the mid-1990s. He was also 
a star of the equally cultish film Wet Hot 
American Summer (2001) and has appeared in a number of 
short-lived TV shows, including the NBC sitcom "Ed" and 
a string of programs for Comedy Central: a sketch show 
called "Stella”; a reality-TV satire. "Reality Bites Back”; 
and, most recently, “Michael & Michael Have Issues." This 
last was with fellow “State" and “Stella” cast member Mi- 
chael Showalter. Black has also published a book of hu- 
morous essays and a children’s book titled Chicken Cheeks, 
and is a poker enthusiast The Connecticut-based funny 
man, now 40, is currently on a standup tour in support of 
his new comedy album, the ironically titled Very Famous. 

Seven Days caught up with Black by phone in ad- 
vance of his show at the Higher Ground Ballroom on 
Friday, October 15. 

SEVEN DAYS: You are something of a cult figure. Is 
that something you've embraced? 

MICHAEL IAN BLACK: Well, I’m very happy with the 
fact that people know me at all and care about the work 
that I've done. It doesn’t bother me that it’s not a ton of 
people. What I would like is just that those people give me 
a lot more money than they da 

SD: Cult figures often have strange fans. What's the 
weirdest experience you've had with a fan? 

MIB: I don’t think Tve had any weirder situations than 
most people have with fans. People are generally fairly 
respectful and kind. There are always dorks. But there 
are dorks in every avenue of life. And dorks are generally 
pleasant people who just have bad social skills. 


SD: Any truth to the rumors of Wet 
Hot American Summer 2? 

Milk Well, not in any meaningful way. 
There's nothing ready to ga 

SD: You wear a lot of hats. Is there a differ- 
ence for you when you're writing, say, stand- 
up versus sketch comedy? 

MIB: Yes and na They’re not so different from each other. 
They’re kind of the same tiling. 


SD: Having n 
be a little me 

MIB: Well, noi 


>t done either. I’d imagine standup ti 
re personal. 

' you* re just leading the witness. 


SD: Do you have much of ai 

MIB: I suppose. But there’s a ’ 
ing and have an ego about it. 




ing. I’m 

SD: Why is it so popular? 

MIB: I don’t know. I think if you believe what you're see- 
ing is real, I could see how it’s compelling on some level. 
But if you know itV all made up and it's just these idiots 
who want to be on television running around making fools 
of themselves, it’s hard to have any sympathy for them. 
And that’s where I am. I don’t like them. 

SD: Isn't that sort of the point: cartoonishly lurid 
voyeurism? 

MIB: But voyeurism implies they don’t know we’re watch- 


SD: You got me. Is the pressure different when 
you're performing one or the other? 

MIB: Anytime you're performinglive. it’s kind of the same 
whether you're doing sketch or standup. And anytime 
you're in front of the camera it's kind of the same, no mat- 
ter what you’re doing, too. So it depends on who the au- 
dience is, whether it’s a live audience ora couple of guys 
standing around eating muffins while you're talking 

SD: Is it more difficult to write with a group of peo- 
ple as opposed to coming up with your own mate- 
rial? 

MIB: I would say it’s probably easier to write in a group, at 
least for comedy. It’s sort of hard to be funny by yourself in 
a room. At least it is for me. I think I write better in a group 
situation. But my ego demands that I write by myself, be- 
cause I want to feel like I did something on my own. 


SD: That's true. So it's exhibitionism. 

MIB: Right. And I don't need to see agroup of whores pa- 
rading up and down the street [Pauses] Actually, if there 
was a whore parade in my town, I would probably watch 
that. 

SD: You had a fake feud with (comedic writer) David 
Sedaris a few years back, and now you've lowered 
your barrel on [English actor] Ian McShane. Do you 
really want to fuck with AI Swearengen [McShane's 
character on the former HBO series "Deadwood'J? 
MIB: Well, the David Sedaris thing wasn't a feud, in the 
sense that he never knew we were haring a feud. 

SD: It was a little one sided. 

MIB: He doesn’t know who I am. The same is true with 
Ian McShane. I like both of them. But neither of them has 
any idea of who I am, and neither of them would have 
heard that I am feuding with them. 

SD: The thing with Sedaris was you making a uni- 
versally loved figure a target McShane isn't on 
that level, though. Why him? 

MIB: His relative obscurity makes him that much more of 
a target. Because why would you go after Ian McShane. of 
all people? That is the appeal. 

SD: I mentioned to a friend that I was interviewing 
you and the first thing he said was, “Oh, I loved him 
in The Kids in the HallT I gather that’s a common 
misperception. 

MIB: I get recognized for being in "The Kids in the Hall" 
more than for things I was actually in. 

SD: Does that bother you? 

MIB: Not anymore. I like it because now I get credit for be- 
ing in ‘The Kids in the Hall." I’m really happy about that. 


SD: I loathe reality television, so I loved "Reality 
Bites Back." As someone who has written a lot of 
scripted TV, how do you feel about the reality-TV 
phenomenon? 

MIB: Oh, 1 hate it Most because I think they’re terrible. 1 


GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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A Guy 

Walks Into a 
(Comedy?) Bar 

Stop me if you've heard 
this one before. The local 
comedy scene is legit. 

Even as little as two years 
ago, to call local comedy a 
“scene” would have been 
a charitable designation at 
best. Aside from veterans 
such as Josie Leavitt and 
Martha Tormey, it was 
characterized by a small 
crew of comics telling 
mostly mediocre jokes 
to family and friends at 
occasional showcases in 
small venues around the 
state. In short, not many 
polished comedians were 
practicing die craft in 
Vermont. And demand for 
them was even less. But then 
— pardon die pun — a funny 
thing happened. 

Seemingly overnight, 
local comedinns began 
crawling out of the 
woodwork. And they 
started getting funny. Like, 
really funny. Open mics 
devoted to standup began 
appearing regularly at clubs 
all over Vermont. Comedy 
showcases, once confined to 
"infrequent special event” 
status, started happening 
several times per month. 
And then there was the 
watershed moment: this 
year’s Higher Ground 
Comedy Batde in January, 
which featured by far the 
most talented group of 
performers the contest had 

Then, this spring, the third 
annual Green Mountain 
Comedy Festival further 
verified scene status with a 
three-day, statewide laugh 
riot featuring some 30-plus 
local comedians. It was 
official. Local comedy had 
arrived. And now, it has a 

Recently, the unlikely 
epicenter for local comedy 
has been Patra Cafe on 
Center Street in Burlington. 


The tiny Vietnamese coffee- 
and teahouse has hosted 
the state’s most popular 
comedy open mic for a little 
over a year - FYI, the last 
Thursday of every month. 
Well, the cafe has been 
purchased by local comedian 

as Levity — Vermont’s first, 
and so far only, comedy club. 

Kriger is a recent 
transplant from New York 
City, where he was a stand- 
up performer. Upon arriving 
in Vermont in January, he 
began to feel out the local 
comedy situation and soon 
became a regular at Patra ’s 
open mic. In a recent phone 
conversation, Kriger says he 
had toyed with the idea of 
eventually opening a comedy 
club in Vermont, but had 
thought it was a few years 
away. Then, a few months 
ago, he discovered Patra was 
on the market. 

“I think the first thing 
everyone thought when we 
found out Patra was for sale 
was, Well, that's the end of 
the open mic," Kriger says. 
But the impending sale 
actually spurred him into 
action. “I had always wanted 
to run a coffee shop, and had 
always wanted to open a 
comedy club,” he recounts. 
“So I said. Let's make it 
happen.” 

However, to make it 
happen, Kriger had to 
address an inconvenient 
truth: He has a day job. 
Kriger is an assistant 
attorney general in 
Montpelier. If he was going 
to own a cafe, he needed 
someone else to manage 
it And so he tabbed local 
comedian and HG Comedy 
Battle finalist carmen lagala. 
who will run the club's day- 
to-day operations and is also 
a minority owner. 

While the opening of a 
club specifically devoted 
to standup is undoubtedly 
exciting news for local 
comedy fans, it does raise a 
practical concern. Even amid 


the current funny boom, can 
Burlington actually support 
such a venue? 

“That is the big question,” 
concedes Kriger. "One side of 
me says, ’If you build it, they 
will come.' The other side 
of me says, 'Well, that was a 

Fantastical Iowa 
cornfields aside, Kriger says 
he plans to start small - 
which is good, as the club 
only has an occupancy of 
about 40. For now. Levity 
will feature a weekly comedy 
showcase on Fridays, and 
will continue the monthly 
open mic. It will operate 
as a coffee shop during the 
day, though Kriger also has a 
liquor license. 

“If we tried to operate like 
a New York club and open 
only when we have comedy, 

I don't think that would 
work” he says. 

As the club gets 
established, Kriger plans 
to add a Saturday comedy 
showcase, and perhaps even 
offer multiple shows per 
night. Other plans include 
bringing in improv comedy 
groups and, eventually, 
adopting the Hitler Ground 
model of booking national 
touring acts en route 
between Boston or New York 


and Montreal. 

“We’re not just doing a 
standard New York comedy 
club,” Kriger concludes. “I 
want comedy to pervade the 
entire experience, for people 
to come together and have a 
good time.” 

Levity opens its doors 
with a debut comedy 
showcase on Friday, October 
14. The show, a flood relief 
benefit for Revitalizing 
Waterbury, will feature 
Kriger, Lagala, kitrivers, kyle 

TWIB (This 
Week in 
Benefits) 

Kind of a light week on the 
Irene benny front But a 
couple of notable feel-good 
happenings deserve your 
attention. In no particular 

Following the charitable 
lead of their big sibling band 

GRACE POTTER I, THE NOCTURNALS, 

local rock outfit Chamberlin 
have released a benefit EP, 
Cabin Covers. The EP finds 
the band covering a few 
tunes that their fans voted 
on, including an ambitkius 


I Oan blogs on Solid State at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 
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Michael chorney has a new 

band because, well, that's 
just what Michael Chorney 
does. He starts new bands. 
Anyway, it’s called dollar 
general and features 
Chomey's Hadeslown 
bandmates, bassist rob morse 
and drummer geza carr, as 
well as pedal steel ace asa 
brosius. Chorney says they’re 
playing material written over 
die last couple of mondis. 

Did I mention they have a 
pedal steel player? Color me 
intrigued. Dollar General 
debut at the Black Door in 
Montpelier this Saturday, 
October 8. 

Band Name of the Week: 
thundercocks. Yeah ... I don’t 
know anything about diis 
band because I was honestly 
afraid to Google them on 
my work computer. But 
they’ll be at Hostel Tevere 


in Warren this Friday, 
October 7, with spit jack and 
white zinfandel. You've been 

Last but not least, local 
songwriter tommy Alexander 

celebrates his debut record, 
Maybe One Day, with a 
release party at Nectar's 
this Thursday, October 6, 

widl 2ND AGENDA and SPANK. 

Unfortunately, we didn't get 
our hands on the record in 
time for print But look for a 
review in the coming weeks. 


Listening In 


s@ und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


cover of the kanye west/bon 
iver collaboration “Lost in 
the World” — a Kanye track 
that samples Bon Iyer’s 
“Woods" from the Blood 
Bank EP and pretty much 
shut down die Internet 
when it leaked last year. 
Other cuts include “Little 
Secrets" by passion pit, “Go 
Outside" by cults, “Giving 
Up the Gun” by vampre 
weekend and "Pumped Up 
Kicks” by foster the people. 
The physical EP is available 
at shows or can be ordered 
online at chamberlin.com. 

It also comes with a pound 
of coffee from the Vermont 
Coffee Company. 

In odier news, John 
lennon tribute band the 
nu-utopians will celebrate 
the Eggman’s birthday 
this Sunday, October 9, at 
the Tupelo Music HaU in 
White River Junction. All 
proceeds from the show 
benefit Opera North, which 
lost $40,000 worth of props, 
costumes and equipment, 
and WRJ homeless shelter 
and advocacy organization. 
Upper Valley Haven. 

BiteTorrent 

Happy trails, adam king! The 
veteran local keyboardist 
is setting his sights on the 
left coast and moving to 
Portland, Ore. - aka the 
other Portland - next 
month. However, before he 
goes, he’s embarking on a 
farewell tour, Burlington 


style, begin ningthis Tuesday, 
October lb at Nectar's. In 
addition to performing his 
usual solo act, King will be 
joined by the ghosts of his 
Queen City musical past, 
including seth yacovone, 

some TURKEY BOUILLON MAFIA 

folks, his old jesusvanacho 
pals and, of course, members 
of the dead sessions. Speaking 
of the Dead tribute act, King 
says a monster Dead Sessions 
show is in the works for 
November 3, his “official” last 
B-town gig. Stay tuned. 


On the flip side of the coin, 
welcome back, vultures of 

CULT! The JUSTIN GONYEA-Ied 
(ex-ROMANs) band has been 
awfully quiet since the 
release of their epic “Stoner 
rock opera” Cold Hum, last 
year. But they're back this 
Wednesday, October 12, at 
the Monkey House, opening 

for ARBOURETUM and ETERNAL 


Congrats to harmonizer. the 
collaboration between local 
experimental musicians 
TOBY ARONSON and GREG DAVIS. 
The duo just released an LP 
on indie imprint Mexican 
Summer, World Complete, 
that has been getting some 
positive online buzz from 
folks such as Altered Zones 
and the Fader. Speaking of 
Davis, he's hosting a typically 
intriguing noise show at the 
BCA Center on Saturday, 
October 8, widi Mandelbrot a 



973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 055-5550 


SPECIAL 


1 Large 1 -Topping Pizza 
6 Wings * 2 Liter Coke Product 
1 Pint of Ben & Jerry's Ice Cream 

$19.99 




ATTENTION 

If you are a Veteran and Interested 
in getting a Medical Marijuana card, 
we want to hear from you. We'd like 
to help you navigate the system 
and legislation surrounding 
Medical Marijuana regulations. 
Patients with Medical Marijuana 
cards may purchase: 

■ C02 Boost which increases your plant 
yield for $99 

■ Organic Roots Soil $19.99/ bag 
(limit 4 bags) 

Green*!:* 

Herbalist 

For more information, 
please call 802.734.7600 



WE RE INTRODUCING 

OUR NEW 

FALL MENU! 


I It’s full of hand-crafted 

cupcakes, artisanal coffee, 

' comforting paninis, 
warming soups, delicious 
§ salads, & more made 

> , j from only the freshest 
< local Vermont ingredients. 

£ 1 Treat yourself and your 

"I friends to some of our 

halloween themed treats! 

5 I- 25 Winooski Falls Wky, 
g I Winooski • 802-654-7069 

" 


1 Say you 
saw it in... 

s SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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And a Child Shall Lead Them Though they're barely old enough to vote, Connecticut's the mclovins 
are one of the most exciting bands to emerge from the jam scene in years. The teenage trio have taken the national jam circuit by 
storm, scoring praise from the likes of Rolling Stone and the Flaming Lips' Wayne Coyne, among others. And now they're working on 
new material with lyricist Tom Marshall, who did good things for a little band called Phish, once upon a time. It seems the future of 
jam music is now ... or maybe this Sunday, October 9, when the McLovins play the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge. 


central 

BAGITOS: Montpelier Art Walk: 



UolktMo'p^reT 
CHARLIE 0’S: Township (rock). 10 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 

Jonny P (Top 40), 9 pm, $2. 

HOSTEL TEVERE Ihundercocks. 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 

Dance Party (Top 40) 10 p.m.. Free. 

Champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Reggae 
Night with OJ Olzzle. 10 p.m.. Free. 


northern 


(rock), 9 p.m.. Free. 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 


Friday Night Frequendesw 
Rekkon (hip-hop). 10 p.m. I 

SHOOTERS SALOON: Tom! 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Blind Spots (rock). 10 

OUVE RIDLEY'S: Beniamin Bright 
(slnger-songwrlter). 6 p.m. Free. 

(hip-hop), 10 pm, SB. 


SAT.08 

burlingto 

1/2 LOUNGE 
IACKSTAGE PUB 


LIFT: DJ Erx (hip-hop). 10 p.m. Free. 

MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: The 


NECTAR’S: Julia Beerworth (singer- 

Speed. Grayson Capps. Township 
(rock), 9 p.m, SS. 


ON TAP BAR A GRILL Prana (rock). 9 





RASPUTIN'S: Nastee (hip-hop), 10 


RED SQUARE: DJ Raul ( salsa). S p.m„ 
Free. Joe Adler (slnger-songwrlter), 6 
pm Free. Parmaga (lndleI9p.m,_S5. 

DJ A-Dog ( hip-hop), 11:30 pm, SB. 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Joes Truck 
Stop ( hi uegrass) . 8 p.m. SS-10 


T BONES RESTAURANT AND BAR: 

Open MIC Prime n met 8 p.m. Free. 
VENUE: 11m Brick (country). 9pm, 


central 

Jimmy Ruin (slnger-songwrlter) 6 




THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 
TAP ROOM: One Way Out (rock). 10 



Champlain valley 





northern 

BEE'S KNEES: The Michelle Fay Band 
(fblk).7:30 p.m. Donations 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 

Twd Rivers (hip-hop), 10 p.m. Free 

ROADSIDE TAVERN: DJ Diego (Top 

RUSTY NAIL Flahberghaster(rock). 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Stereopticon (rock). 10 

TABU CAFE & NIGHTCLUB: All Night 
Dance Party with DJ Toxl c (Top 40). S 


SUN. 09 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Funhouse with DJs 




REVIEW this 


Flabberghaster, 

Live Like Lightning 

(WE ADJUST RECORDS. CD) 

A word to PR scribes in the music 
biz, and to bands themselves: Please 
stop touting music as “genre defying,” 
"genre bending" or "unclassifiable." 

It’s misleading And in all but rare 
cases, it's false. Consider Bennington’s 
Flabberghaster. On its website, the 
talented young quintet claims to “defy 
genre." As evidence, Flabberghaster 
submit dieir debut album. Live Like 
Lightning. The 12-song LP is a bright, 
rambunctious collection of tunes that 
is impressive from start to finish. But 
it doesn't defy genre so much as it 
succeeds in a variety of them. Lighting 
is ostensibly a funk record laced with 
elements of rock and soul - and just 
enough jammy wiggle to seduce the 
noodle set. Rather dian transcend 
obvious influences, Flabberghaster 
exist comfortably within them. But 
given how beautifully produced and 
impeccably performed diis record is, 
that’s not a bad start - particularly for 
musicians barely old enough to (legally) 
drink. 

“No. 2 Funk Tunnel” sets die 
album’s energetic tone in a phalanx of 
elastic guitars and skittering horns. It’s 
academic funk - technically impressive 
and compositionally sound but lacking 
in raw, frenetic emotion essential to 
the genre. Still, there’s no denying 
Flabberghaster's chops, especially those 
of vocalist Evan Lincoln, who holds 
court with a smooth, soulful delivery. 

The title track is a murky, mid-tempo 
rocker diat showcases lead guitarist 
Tucker Corry. It's a nice curveball 
following die opening track. But the 
song loses steam during an ill-conceived 


reggae breakdown midway through — 
perhaps an attempt to “defy genre,” but 
one diat does little more than duct tape 
two of them togedier. 

The band rebounds on the following 
cut, “The Heat.” It’s an appropriately 
hazy tune evoking breezy 1970s 
jazz-rock and highlighting Lincoln’s 
sneakily quirky lyrical prowess. That 
youthful cheekiness continues on the 
next track, “Belly Dancer From Mars," 
and reappears in numerous instances 
throughout the record — especially on 
theirreverenthip-hop-tinged number 
“The Machine," Phish-y jam epic “Up 
High" and the album's cosmic closer, 
“Space Chase." 

On Live Like Lightning, most of 
Flabberghaster's efforts pay off As they 
continue to evolve, diey may outstrip 
their influences, and perhaps really defy 
a genre or two. Either way, this gifted 
young band bears watching in the years 

Catch Flabberghaster this Saturday, 
October 8, at the Rusty Nail in Stowe. 

DAN BOLLES 

Buddy Truax, 

Music Man 

(ROOTSTOCK RECORDINGS. CD) 

If you've never heard of Sheldon 
“Buddy” Truax, it might be because 
you’re under die age of 80. But once 
upon a time — from 1940 to about 
1962, to be semi-precise — the Quebec- 
born guitarist and vocalist was among 
Vermont’s most highly regarded 
musicians. Whether with country 
bands such as die Pony Boys or the 
Playboys, or with any number of local 
jazz ensembles, Truax was a fixture at 
grange halls, barn dances and roadside 
honky-tonks throughout the Northeast. 
However, when he passed away in 2007, 
his legacy nearly died with him. While 
Truax had appeared on numerous 
recordings throughout his career, he 
had never released his own album. He 
seemed destined to be little more than 
a historical afterthought, existing solely 
in the liner notes of long-forgotten 
recordings. Until now. 

Music Man is, for all intents and 
purposes, Buddy Truax’s debut record. 
Compiled by his son, Scott Truax, and 
musicologist Mark Greenberg, the 
album is composed of recordings taken 
from a variety of sources, including 
radio appearances and performances at 
supper clubs and square dances. Music 
Man is both a career retrospective 


and an audio time capsule: It not only 
captures die music of a phenomenally 
talented player, it provides a grainy 
portal into a unique and seemingly 
simpler era of Vermont music. 

The 19-track album is split into two 
distinct parts: “Country Buddy" and 
“Jazz Buddy." The first half documents 
Truax's twangy leanings and features 
a sampling of rootsy standards and 
country hits of die era. In the album’s 
comprehensive liner notes, Greenberg 
writes that Truax felt more kinship 
with crooners such as Jim Reeves than 
with ramblin’ men like Hank Williams 
- the latter of whom was “a little too 
honky” for Truax. “Country Buddy" 
bears out that distinction, particularly 
on numbers such as Buck Owens’ “High 
as die Mountain" and the Webb Pierce 
ballad “Slowly." Both songs feature 
Truax’s wife. Barb, on lead vocals. Her 
singing is pure and heartfelt, much like 
thatofher reported idol, PatsyCline. 
Buddy’s guitar and fiddle work are 
subtle and tasteful and, as Greenberg 
notes, likely would have rivaled many of 
the day's finest players from Nashville. 

“Jazz Buddy” showcases Truax’s 



virtuosic jazz-guitar chops, which 
he honed playing in army bands — 
alongside folks such as Glenn Miller 
— during World War II. As it turns out, 
Barb Truax was no slouch with a guitar, 
either. Her rhythmic turns on “Bye 
Bye Blues” and “You Belong to Me” are 
especially solid. The record's latter half 
also highlights Buddy’s easy vocal style. 
His performance on "Pennies From 
Heaven" is simply swoon worthy. 

Music Man by Buddy Truax is 
available at Buch Spieler in Montpelier, 
Stowe Street Emporium in Waterbury 
and Country Bookshop in Plainfield, 
and online at worldmusicstore.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


(g) GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 1 
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Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family ? 


Never had a child before, or 
Have diabetes or hypertension 


THEN 

:rs at the University cif Vermont 
e to speak with you. This study 
ne risk facto is for preeclampsia, 
i disease ofpregnancy. 



Financial compensation oj up to S37S is 
provided. We will provide you with ovulation 
detection kits to aid ton my your conception. 
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Computer repair (PC & Mac) 
ONew & Used Computer Sales 
O Spyware / Virus Removal 
OData Backup 
O Disaster recovery / Data 


northern 



MON. 10 


burlington area 

MONKEY HOUSE Ulnu Felipe the 



ON TAP BAR & GRILL Open Ml c With 

RADIO BEAN: Open MIc 8 p.m.. Free 
RED SQUARE: Japhy Ryder (prog 
rock). 7 pm. Free. Industry Night with 
Robbie J (hip-hop), 11 pm. Free. 

ROZZI'S LAKESHORE TAVERN: Trivia 

with Dakota (hip-hop). 10 p.m. Free 


central 

BAGITOS. Open Mi c 7 pm. Free. 


TUE.ll 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE. I urntable luesday with 





Legend RICHARD THOMPSON has enjoyed a storied career, 
from cofounding the seminal British folk rock group Fairport 
Convention in the late 1960s, to recently being named one of 
the 20 greatest guitarists of all time by Rolling Stone. But despite 
his accolades and accomplishmcnLs, die singer-songwriter is 
arguably just now hit ring his stride. His most recent record, 
Dream Attic, was nominated for a Grammy, validating what 
contemporaries such as Elvis Costello, Robert Plant and David 
Byrne - all of whom have recorded versions of Thompson), 
songs- haveknown for years: Richard Thompson is one of die 
finest songwriters ofhis generation. This Tuesday. October 11, 



Sophlstafonk(dubstep). 9 p.m.. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO A CAFt: Live Jazz. 

7 p.m. Free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic 

Civilians (IDM hip-hop). 9 p.m. $5/10. 

RED SQUARE UJ CreS (hip-hop). 11 
pm. Free. Funkwagon (runic). 7 p.m. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE: The WoeTuI 
Lonelies (folk), 6 p.m. $5-10 donation. 

central 

BAGITOS: Acousdc Blues Jam 6 p.m. 
CHARLIE 0'S: Stephanie NIII es and 

PURPLE MOON PUB: Phlneas Gage 
(bluegrass), 7 p.m. Free, 


champlain valley 

BAR ANTIDOTE: Josh Brooks 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Audrey Bernstein 
Quintet (jazz). 7:30 p.m. Donations. 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: AM 


he’ll play the Tupelo Music Hall in White River Ju 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

LOUNGE: Jackie Greene. Truth & 
Salvage Co. (Americana), 7: 30 p.m. 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFt: Jt 


MONTY'S 0L0 BRICK TAVERN: Open 


NECTAR'S: Adam King and Fdends 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL Tnvla with Top 

RADIO BEAN: Gua Gua (psychotropl- 
cal). 6 pm. Free.Steph Pappas (rock), 
8:30 p.m. Free. Honky-Tonk Sessions 
(h onky-tonk) . 10 p.m. S3. 


RED SQUARE Upsetta International 
with Super K (reggae), 7 p.m. Free. 

T BONES RESTAURANT AND BAR: 

T rivla with General Knowledge 7 p.m. 

central 

CHARLIE 0'S: Karaoke 10 p.m. Free. 

SLIDE BROOK LODGE S, TAVERN: 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m. Free © 
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WIN j 
TIX!J 

S o,ose»end».«»m and answer 2 trivia rations. 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery. Burlington). 

Deadline: 10/14 at noon. Winners notified by 5 p.^,. 
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Letters From Home 

Wosene Worke Kosrof at the Fleming Museum of Art 


§ 


E thiopia used to be as distant 
from Vermont culturally as it is 
geographically. In today’s small 
world, however, the twain do 
sometimes meet - such as right now in 
the Fleming Museum of Art’s potent show 
of paintings by Wosene Worke Kosrof. 

The 20 or so colorful acrylics by 
this native Ethiopian are on loan from 
Burlington-based collectors Paul Herzog 
and Jolene TritL The artist himself, who 
goes by the single name Wosene, lived in 
Vermont from 1984 to 1991, during which 
time he taught at diree colleges in the 


subtle but may b 
viewers of these pieces, 
were painted in the 
past 10 years. The 
museum's intimate 
Wolcott Gallery, 
where the show is 



hung, vibrates with solar yellow, blood red 
and ripe orange — the same palette that 
Vermont assumes in October. 

Wosene, 61, may be drawing on 
memories of his autumns here. But 
it’s more likely that he's conjuring the 

of his homeland, even though he has lived 
in the United States for the past 35 years. 

A couple of Woscne’s pieces make 
oblique references to the political and 
climatic disasters of Ethiopia’s relatively 
recent past "Night of the Red Sky,” 
for instance, is said in a wall text to be 
a commentary on the Red Terror, the 
campaign of killings that accompanied a 
communist takeover of the country in the 
1970s. Without that curatorial prompt 
Vermont viewers would almost certainly 
miss the painting's subtext. And were it 
not for another mini-exegesis hanging 
alongside “Witness,” uninitiated viewers 
might have trouble interpreting this large- 
scale painting as a response to Ethiopia's 
drought and famine of the 1980s. 

Both these compositions succeed 
aesthetically, however. "Night of the Red 
Sky" includes a thick painted border at 
the top of the canvas and horizontal bands 
of hieroglyphs and geometric forms, 
both typical components of Wosenc’s 
work. "Witness" stands out because of its 

accentuated by the addition of sand from 
a beach in Maine. 

These two pieces, like all the others in 
the show, feature gestural Improvisations 




on letters in the Amharie alphabet, one 
of Africa's few ancient writing systems. 
“I relieve words of their conventional 
meaning and instead explore their 
aesthetic, sensual and visual content,” 
Wosene explains on his website. These 
deconstructions and recombinations 
enable him to see individual Amharie 


IN FOCUSING ON THE CRAFT OF WRITING. 

WOSENE ISOLATES 
AND EXPLORES 



characters as “both familiar and strange,” 
the artist adds. 

In focusing on the craft of writing, 
Wosene isolates and explores its 
metaphysical dimensions. As French 
scholar Jacques Mercier suggests in 
the catalog for a 2001 Ethiopian exhibit 
at Baltimore's Walters Art Museum, 
the letters of the Amharie alphabet 
"were endowed with a significance that 
was integrally linked to the creation of 
the universe." 

modern artists have used numbers in their 
works. Jasper Johns, for example, gave 
single digits multiple representations, 


while a Robert Indiana piece, included 
in the Fleming’s contemporaneous show, 
"Systems in Art,” riffs on the numeral 6. 

other artists, as well. He frequently 
incorporates African masks into pictorial 
patterns similar to those in Wilfredo 
Lam's depictions of Afro-Cuban spirits. 
Wosene's "Wisdom of die Ancestors,” 
which makes use of the textile motifs 
of Congo’s Kuba people, demonstrates 
reciprocal influences involving Swiss 
modernist Paul Klee. Some of the shapes 
and designs in this Wosene piece resemble 
certain canvases by Klee, who, in turn, 
drew inspiration from Kuba cloth. 

African American influences can also 
be seen in Wosene’s work. One of the most 
explicit examples is "Quilt of Memory.” 
a small, acrylic-on-linen piece hung at 
the entrance to the show. Here the artist 
integrates his Amharie abstractions into 
a brightly colored and layered collage 
resembling something that might have 
been made by black quitters in the coastal 
Deep South, where connections to Africa 

"Wisdom of the Ancestors" points to 
Wosene's occasionally pan-African scope, 
as does “Diary of the Healer,” which 
includes a fetish figure with nails driven 
into it — a magic symbol associated more 
with west or central Africa than with 
Ethiopia in the east. 

But dierc's plenty of magic in 
Ethiopia’s visual-arts tradition, in which 
Wosene is firmly rooted. The big staring 
eyes found in many of his paintings also 
appear, in more figurative form, in the 
Christian iconography that is probably 
the genre of Ethiopian art most familiar 
to Westerners. Eyes likewise abound in 
that country's talismanic art, indicating 
vigilance and defense against evil. Mage 
scrolls perform a similar function in the 
culture’s spiritual customs, which Wosene 
evokes in his renderings of text fragments. 

The show achieves an overall effect 
similar to what Wosene seeks to evoke in 
his manipulations of Amharie lettering 
For Vermont visitors, the exhibit is likely 
to prove both surprisingly familiar and 
wonderfully strange. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 






TALKS & 
EVENTS 


FIRST FRIDAY ART WALK: More 
than 30 galleries and other venues 



BOQUET VALLEY STUDIO TOUR: 







RECEPTIONS 

'NATIVE AMERICAN ART AT 
DARTMOUTH: HIGHUGHTS FROM 



artwork were recently damaged 


at PHOTOSTOP In White River 
OctoDer 7. S-B^a.m. Info, 698-0320. 


AGATHE MCOUESTON A License 



Novemoer 30 at The Shoe Horn at 

art whirl ed23;*yahoo. com. 



JULIANA CASSINO FECHTER: 







JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL 



THE ART OF HORROR 1 : A variety ol 
work exploring the Beautiful side ol 
decay, the finerpolnts ol bloodletting 
and that spedal something inside 
a depraved mind. Through October 
29 at S.RA.C.E Gallery in Burlington. 
Reception: Thea Lewis, the Queen of 

afortune-teller predicts the luture 
Frlday,0cto0er7. S-9 pm, Inlo. 
spacegalleryvtxom. 

ALISA OWORSKY: Drawings and 

October? 530-8p.m. Info. 380-1607. 






BARBARA WAGNER: Something 
ventured -Something Gained.' 

te Str *ber3* U5°"' , 


Reception: Saturday, Ot 
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Reality Show 


BY MEGAN JAMES 


§ 


5 

S 


N ed Castle wants to make sure that this 
article isn't all about him. Sure, the 
27-year-old Vermonter is the visionary 
behind several multimedia photogra- 
ph)’ projects that have been exhibited extensively 
in the state; they include "In Their Own Words” a 
collection of personal histories by refugees living 
in Vermont; "Indigenous Expressions,” portraits of 
Native Americans living in die Lake Champlain Ba- 
sin of Vermont and New York; and his most recent, 
“H1GHL0W Project." photos and audio narradons 
of high and low points in die lives of at-risk Vermont 
youth. But Castle couldn't have done any of diem 

Which is why Casde is not the only one spending 
this week in Washington, DC., for a weeklong exhibit 
of die "HIGHLOW Project" at the Russell Senate Of- 
fice Building Rotunda. He's accompanied by Kelsey 
Ballard, the assistant director of the Vermont Coali- 
tion of Runaway & Homeless Youth Programs, which 
sponsored the project; and Mackenzie Lewis, one of 
the U participants. 

The “HIGHLOW Project" was exhibited in gal- 
leries around the state for die first part of diis year, 
and large-scale versions of its images currently ap- 
pear on exterior walls in downtown Burlington, Rut- 
land and Montpelier. But it began as a more tradi- 
tional marketing project for VCRHYP's 13 agencies 
around the state. Casde was contracted to create 
audio-visual profiles of diese agencies, "just to help 
people in Vermont know who they were,” he says. 

As he got to know some of the youth involved in 
the programs. Castle felt compelled to let them tell 
their stories in an unusual way. 'There’s good re- 
porting around a call to action, and great storytelling 
around success,” says Casde of typical media stories 
concerning "troubled teens." But rarely, he suggests, 
do you learn about those young people's individual 
desperate — or celebratory - moments. 

And anybody can empathize with the moments 
depicted in the “HIGHLOW" photographs. Though 
the circumstances differ, die emotions are universal: 
Excitement over success — such as graduation or 
getting a job and finding a community dominate 
the highs; instances of isolation, helplessness and 
frustration fill the 'low" section. 

“We worked to stay on the right side of this line 
that separates empowerment from exploitation," Cas- 
de says. 

Mackenzie Lewis, 20. had been living at the 
Spectrum youth shelter in Burlington for less than 
a mondi when Casde first arrived to pitch his proj- 
ect idea. Lewis and a friend agreed, “We’re going to 
kick ourselves if we don't do it,” he recalls in a recent 
interview. Ultimately, their decision was easy. “[The 
project] was so different," Lewis says. “I just had to 
be a part of it.” 

Not everyone felt diat way “People didn't want to 
be seen as vulnerable." Lewis surmises. 

When Casde sat down with participants to talk 
about their high and low moments, he made it clear 
they could stop at anytime; they could pull their sto- 
ries from the project even after it debuted, if they 
felt too exposed. “You know when you're 16 and you 



WE WORKED TD STAY ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF 

THIS LINE THAT SEPARATES 

EMPOWERMENT 

FROM EXPlOITAliaN. 



Castle says. “We wanted to make sure the project 
didn't become someone's tattoo." 

He familiarized his young participants with the 
work of Gregory Crewdson - a New York-based 
photographer known for his staged scenes of Ameri- 
can neighborhoods — and made sure they felt com- 
fortable returning to locations where they’d had 
negative experiences for their shoots. Lewis' “low” 
involved standing in front of a brightly lit bathroom 
mirror, his arm bleeding from self-inflicted cuts. He 
didn't feel comfortable returning to his mother's 
bathroom, so they shot it in Castle's. 

Asked if it was challenging to re-create these 
scenes. Lewis shakes his head. Castle compares the 
photo shoot to the somewhat emotionless atmo- 
sphere of a movie set: There's a lot of stopping and 
starting, adjusting lighting, and. in Lewis' case, ap- 
plying ketchup to his forearm in place of blood. “It 
pulls you out of the situation," says Castle. 

For another shoot, though, a participant named 
Steve parked his car where he had lived in it dur- 
ing a low time. With the sun almost set, it was dark 
enough that he couldn't quite see die photographer 
out there with the camera, and. says Castle, “It took 
him back.” 

Early in the project, Lewis worried about what 
people would think of him. At the opening, he says, 
“I wanted to take a big white sheet and throw it over 
die low." In his narration, he worried that he would 
be perceived as blaming his mother. “I never meant 
it to be that way," Lewis says. As it turned out. peo- 
ple responded well and thanked him for sharing his 
story. 

The “HIGHLOW Project” was a learning expe- 
rience for everybody involved, including Casde. For 
eight months, it was his No. 1 priority, he says. For 
the participants, the project sometimes took a back- 
seat to jobs, school and life in general. “All of a sud- 
den something would happen: They’d relapse, their 
car would break down, and this project slides from 
their list of priorities," says Castle. ‘That was hard 
for me." 

Kelsey Ballard says the project worked because 
of Casdc's persistence. “The relationship that Ned 
has been able to develop with each of [die youth], 
meeting them and traveling the state for them," she 
says. Even now, Ballard says, he’s always asking 
“What's next?" 

What is next? In November, Castle and Ballard 
are taking the exhibit to the annual National Run- 
away and Homeless Youth conference in Portland, 
Ore., and they've applied for more funding for the 
street project in Vermont. The "HIGHLOW Proj- 
ect” is far from over, Castle says. 

And for Lewis, who has never regretted being 
a part of the project, its message is enduring. "It 
brings a reality check to people," he says. ® 








CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


NEW EXHIBITOR JURY 



CHANDLER CALL TO ARTISTS 






2012: WOMEN IN THE ARTS: 


Interested In being featured 






CRAFTERS WANTED: for 4th 



19. Info. 782-6874. 


I ART WANTED: Contribute 




BURLINGTON-AREA ART SHOWS « P.7S 



ROLF ANDERSON: Sweden: Going Home.' 
photographs. Through October 29 at Pickering 


'SYSTEMS IN ART': An exploration of the systems 




Vermont 5upreme Court Lobby I n Montpelier. Info, 
828-0749. 

DAVID GARTEN: 'Cuba & Beyond .' photographs of 

Irene in the Mad River Valley. Through October 
10 at Valley Art Foundation Festival Gallery in 
Wattsflel d. I nfa 496-6682. 





MARCIA HAMMOND & ROBIN MIX: Hammond'S 
weavings and Mix's glasswork are presented as 





'00 AN ARSIS: LEAF PEEPER EXHIBITION': Work by 
October 28 at Nuance Gallery In Windsor. Info 6 



CENTRAL VT ART SHOWS » P.78 





Paperwork in 3D 


Final Weeks! 


Ingenious work by 25 contemporary artists who transform flat 
sheets of paper into amazing three-dimensional art. Paperwork 
in 3D explores origami, cut paper, pop-up books and graphic 
novels, paper engineering, sculpture, and fashion. Through 
October 30. 

sponsored B LandMest & citizens Bank 

MEDIA SUPPOF SEVENMYS VPR 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 




art 


OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 

Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


• A 1 -year study with two • Healthy Adults 

doses of vaccine or Ages 18-50 

plocebo # Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to $2 1 20 compensation visit and follow-up visits 


§ 


For more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 

H Call 656-001 3 or 

UNIVERSITY fax 656-0881 or email 

tf VERMONT 



Thursday, October 6 at 7:30 pm 

Tickets start at $15 


.» (comcast 


69 S. 

The Shackleton Expedition 
in Puppetry, Music, and Film 


VPR 


Broadway National Tour 

“My Fair Lady” 

Saturday, October 8 at 8 pm Q 

Tickets start at $25 

armor M 5 Modo 


“Open Door" 

India.Arie and Idan Raichel 


Thursday. October 20 at 7:30 pm 

Tickets start at $15 


(comcast ® ton'rGr 

www.flynncenter.org or c 


II 86-fly 






Leslie Parke In the past, 

Leslie Parke has painted piles of gold- 
rimmed china and heaps ofplastic bottles 
compacted for recycling. In her new show, 
“Chrysalis,” at Green Mountain College’s 
Feick Fine Arts Center, however, the 
upstate New York painter turns her focus 
to Adam and Eve. Her sensual paintings 
evoke feelings of shame, expulsion, 
interdependence and transformation, as 
well as iconic images of the Edenic couple 
by painters past. “My early work was all 
about appropriation, working wi th images 
from Matisse, Ingres and Giotto," writes 
Parke. “Now art-historical references are 
just the filter through which I see the 
world." Through November 11. Pictured: 
"Androgyn." 


to Middlebury by art history students; ‘PAINTED 
METAPHORS: POTTERY AND POLITICS OF THE 



Kathryn Milillo and Jean Jack (through November 
61 BARBARA BAKER-BURY: Abstract oil paintings 
(through October 31). At Edgewater Gallery In 
Middlebury. Info, 458-0098. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN THROUGH THE LENS': An an- 
nual Juried show Including work by photographers 
Cdln8ri stow and Stephen Beattie among many 
others. Through October 15 at Lake Champlain 
Maritime Museum In Vergennes. Info, 475-2022. 


MICHAEL GOO DH ART: Photographs of found 








‘The Art of Horror’ 


It's October, which means die blood- 
drenched run-up to Halloween has 
officially begun. At Burlington's S.PA.C.E, 
Gallery, guest curators Kevin Montanaro. 
Beth Robinson and Jusdn Atherton 
selected grisly work by area artists that's 
sure to freak out gallerygoers (think 
bloodletting, decay and zombie heads). 
At the reception this Friday. Thea Lewis 
of Queen City Ghostwaik will tell ghost 
stories, and a local fortune teller will 
expound on your destiny. Through 
October 29. Pictured: “Zombie Head 


BAILEY FARRELL: Transitions' pal ntings injured 
Farm. Through October 31 at Island Arts South 
BOBBY ABRAHAMSON One Summer Across 



OOHRN ZACHAI Paintings and drawings that 
explore the Sisyphus myth In mountains and 


landscapes. Through October 16 at Emile A. Gruppe 

Gallery In Jericho. Info. B99-321L 

JAMES LAUSIER: Summertime,' paintings. 

Ihrou gh October 16 at Cosmic Bakery & Cafe In St 



KEN LESLIE: 'Out There..' artist books. Including 
some from his 'Arctic Cycles' series and others 
In 3-D, plus paintings and drawings. October 10 

Gallery, Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 



MAGGIE NEAI^ Paintings and silk hangings 



by Erdman; paintings by O'Malia. Through October 
31 at West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Parkin 
Stowe. Info. 2S3- 8943. 


TORIN PORTER: AnthroOotanlcals. - blomorphic 
sculptures In steel. Through October 9 at White 
Water Gallery In EaslHardwIck. Info. 563-2037. 
WAYNE LIND: Watercolors by the artist who splits 

in Key West Through October 31 at Hangman 
Framing & Art Gallery in Hardwick. Info, 525-4405. 


Lollypop" by Montanaro. 


RACHI FARROW: 'XXXL sculptures of really big 

October 7 at Christine Pdce Gallery. Castleton State 
College. Info, 468-1119. 

ROBERT BLACK: 'The Memory Chamber,' an 
architectural Installation 'PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MEMORY' An exhibition by photographers of all 

Brandon. Info, 247-0125. 



southern 

SABRA FIELD: "Vermont Artist. World Vision,' 
woodblock prints, ELIZABETH TORAK: The Feast 
of Ven us: An Exploration of the Artists Process.' 

SCULPTORS: Work by Duncan Johnson John 
Kemp Lee and Gary Haven Smith. Through 
October 16 at Elizabeth de C. Wilson Museum. 
Southern Vermont Arts Center, In Manchester. Info. 


regional 




‘THE ART OF WAR: TICONDEROGA AS 
EXPERIENCED THROUGH THE EYES OF AMERICA’S 
GREAT ARTISTS': The museum's 50 most 
import an t artworks, exhl bi ted together for the first 
time. Through October 20 at Fort Ti conderoga N.Y. 

'THE ART OF THE WOODCUT NOVEL' An 

exhibit curated by David Berona JOSH YUNGER 




northern 

ALAN LAMBERT: A Northern Perspective ' 
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Fresh, Affordable, 

Authentic Thai Food! 

NEW MENU COMING SOON: 
TINYTHAIRESTAURANT.NET 

Essex Shoppes & Cinema: 878-2788 I 24Main St, Downtown Winooski: 6554888 I Take Out -8 YOB 

Mon-Sat Il:30am-M0ptn Sun 12-7ptn I Mon-Sal 1130am-230pm /5-lOpm Closed Sun I HnythairesHurantxi 




Create your own 
Holiday Cards! 


c *rati' rnore Cre ative c arrt 
47% OFFr rt *s 



Warehouse Store 



|ART SUPPLY 

Jblack-horse.com 
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of fine Master of Fine Arts in 

ARTS 

Graphic Design 
Music Composition 
Visual Art 


36 College Street Writina 

Montpelier, VT 05602 y 

vermontcoiiege.edu Writing for Children 




movies 


50/50 ★★★★★ 

S eth Rogen played a cancer pa- t 
dent's doofus bud just two years 
ago in Judd Apatow's underrated 
Funny People, so, when I first saw 
the trailer for Sty SO, I couldn't help wonder- 
ing why he'd be interested in taking on such 
asimilarrole. Turns out there's a pretty good 
reason. It's a role he played i n real life 
The film was written by Will Reiser a TV 
producer and comedy writer who was diag- 
nosed with a spinal tumor while sdll in his 
twenties. His script isbased I aigely on actual 

one of Reiser's closest friends. Much of what 
made it onto the screen really took place. 
Maybe all that practice playing the support- 
ive goofball accounts for how this came to be 
the actor's finest screen performance to dale. 
Reiser's stand-in is a 27-year-old Seattle 
National Public Radio reporter named Adam 
Lerner, played to understated perfection by 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt- Early on, a backache 
prompts him to undeigo a battery of tests 
and lands him in the office of a jarringly 
indifferent doctor who coldly informs him 
Ire's as likely to die as to survive The creep 
is so unfeeling that 1 might hove suspected 


the screenplay of exaggerating for dramatic 
effect had my father not had an identical 
experience the day lie was given a terminal 
diagnosis 

Understandably, the patient is stunned. 
“1 don't smoke. 1 don't drink,” Gordon-Levitt 
blurts out disbeiievingly. "I recycle!" What 
follows is a virtual reinvention of the dls- 
ease-of-the-week movie, the last thing one 
had any reason to expect from director Jona- 
than Levine, whose most recent film was The 
Wackness (2008) and whose previous effort 
was never even released. Has somebody 

Rogen's character, ICyle, is nearly os 
scared as his friend but knows instinctively 
that he can help best by keeping things light. 
Hence the hilarious scenes in which Kyle 
brings Adam to bars and encourages him to 
use his bold head and bad news to get sym- 
pathetic chicks into bed. And. of course, a 
steady supply of medical marijuana doesn't 
hurt The funny thing is that the prescription 
isn’t Adam's. Kyle scores it by faking night 
blindness. 

Naturally, the movie isn't all fun and 
games. Issues such as mortality, loyalty and 



the complex dynamics of family are all ad- 

wringing way that lesser films have condi- 
tioned us to expect. Not that the occasional 
tear is out of the question. Based on, uh, what 
I observed in the theater. 

Anjelica Huston is paiticularly moving 
as Adam's mother. Initially, she comes off as 
simply smothering. But then you learn that 
Adam’s father has been lost to the fog of Al- 
zheimer's, and empathize with her and her 
need to be there for someone who'll actually 
realize she's there. 

Levine has even figured out a way to fit 
a love story into his tragicomedy without 
making it come off as forced or fake, Adam's 


hospital-referred therapist is played by Up in 
the Air ' s Anna Kendrick. She's 24. He's the 
third patient she's ever treated. “What are 
you — Doogie Howser?" he asks at their first 
session. The punch line being that she's too 
young to get the joke. 

This is a picture that took me totally by 
surprise, a story that manages to be tremen- 
dously touching and fall-down funny while 
nimbly sidestepping every cliche of the 
genre. From the pitch-perfect performances 
and inspired writing to Levine's out-of-thc- 
hallpark direction, Styso is that rarest of cin- 
ematic cases: a sure thing ® 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


Dream House ★★ 


S ome movies can survive spoiling 
Citizen Kane is still great even if 
you know what Rosebud is; Fight 
Club packs a punch whether you 
expect the final twist or not. A synopsis 
wouldn't make The Orphanage any less dread 
inducing, because a good horror film sucks 
viewers in with pacing and visceral effects. 
And then there are movieslikeOreom House, 
which don't have much going for them be- 
yond a decent third-act surprise. 

Why, then, did the film's marketers reveal 
that surprise in the trailer? Researchers at 
the University of California, San Diego re- 
cently announced that spoilers don't spoil 
anything. But their results were based on 
subjects' responses to classic short stories, 
not uninspired genre films. By grabbing at- 
tention with a major spoiler, the marketing 
department does a disservice to any poten- 
tial viewer who is still willing to give a movie 
like Dream House a chance, confident that 
director Jim Sheridan (In the Name of the 
Father) and his top-flight cast must have big- 
ger and better surprises in store. That reveal 
in the trailer can’t be it, can it? Actually, yes. 


is there 


about Dream House ? Big-time New York 
editor Will Alenton (Daniel Craig) retires to 
his family’s newly purchased Connecticut 


dream home to write his novel. The vener- 
able colonial appears to boast a state-of-the- 
art heating system, since Will’s lovely wife, 
Libby (Rachel Weisz), traipses around in 
tank tops while winter rages outside, doing 
quirky art projects and playing with the cou- 
ple's adorable daughters (Taylor and Claire 
Geare). The dream house lacks a gym, so our 
hero's state of extreme buffness goes unex- 
plained. 

Or perhaps the film's early scenes are 
lifestyle porn for people who enjoy HGTV? 
Real-life couple Craig and Weisz look pretty 

coming. In a horror movie or thriller, retir- 
ing to an idyllic house in the suburbs is on 
par with going to i nvestigate a weird noise in 
the basement. Nothing good can follow. So 
it's no surprise when Will discovers a con- 

his basement. He soon finds out his realtor 
didn't disclose a key chapter in the house's 

The plot's familiarity wouldn't matter 
if the film succeeded in building a dreamy 
sense of dread, but no such luck. Early on, 
Sheridan gives us a groaner of a gratuitous 
jump scare; later, he clumsily inserts a scene 
that alerts watchful viewers to the identity 
of a culprit. The script by David Loucka de- 
mands supernatural-horror-flick levels of 



Set in a world that feels paper thin and 
illusory - sometimes by design, sometimes 
not - Dream House wastes fine actors in 
meager roles. As the Atemons' neighbor, 
Naomi Watts scans the snowy landscape 
with her cornflower-blue eyes, looking for 
something to do. Marton Csokas (of The 
Debt) and veteran Canadian character ac- 
tor Elias Koteas might as well be replaced 
by standard TV heavies. Weisz lias touching 
moments, but Craigoften seems as icy eyed 


the story is already creaking under the 
weight of contrivance. The ending can't save 
it. because Loucka seems to have forgot- 
ten rule No. 1 of all the best haunted-house 
movies: When a home becomes a hell, there 
should be plenty of guilt to spread around. 
Here, that’s less true in the movie than of the 
movie. Between the writing, the direction 
and the smash-and-grab marketing, it's hard 
to say who’s most to blame. ® 

MARGOT HARRISON 




MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE IDES OF MARCH: George Clooney 
directed this behind-the-scenes presidential 
campaign drama, based on a play by former 
Howard Dean staffer Beau Wllllmon. He 
also plays the candidate: Ryan Gosling is 
hispress secretary. With Paul Giamatti and 
Philip Seymour Hoffman. (98 min, R. Capitol. 
Essex. Majestic, Palace, Roxy) 

MOZARTS SISTER: Marie F6ret plays 
Nannerl, the other Mozart music prodigy 
overshadowed by her younger brother, in 
this period drama from director Rene Feret. 
With David Moreau and Marc Barbe. (Ill min. 
NR. Savoy) 

REAL STEEL: Robots! Boxing! Those two 
words should guarantee a good take for this 
near-future action flick about a down- 
on- his-luck boxer (Hugh Jackman) who 
gets replaced by fighting machines, then 
decides to makehis own. With Dakota Goyo. 
Evangeline Lilly and Anthony Mackie. Shawn 
(Date Night) Levy directed. (127 min, PG-13. 
Bijou, Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Marquis, 
Palace. Roxy. Stowe Wei den) 

RESTLESS: A young cancer patient (Mia 
Wasikowska) and an orphan (Henry Hopper) 
develop an unusual relationship in this 
drama from director Gus Van Sant With Ryo 
Kase. (95 min, PG-13. Roxy) 

NOW PLAYING 

SO /SO * * * * * SethRogen and Joseph 
Gordon- Levitt play two good friends 
grappling with the discovery that one of 

With Anna Kendrick, Bryce Dallas Howard 
and Anjelica Huston. (100 min. R. Capitol, 
Essex, Majestic, Palace. Roxy) 
ABDUCTI0N*V2 In which we learn whether 
Taylor Lautner. of "Team Jacob' fame, can 
carry a movie. He plays ateen who uncovers 
disturbing truths about his parentage in this 
thriller from director John Singleton. With 
Lily Collins, Alfred Molina and Sigourney 
Weaver. (106 min, PG-13. Bijou, Capitol, 

Essex, Majestic, Palace, Stowe, Sunset, 
Welden) 

BRIGHTON ROCK*** Director Rowan Joffe 
has updated Graham Greene's novel about 
a young criminal rising in his town's seedy 
underground to the swinging '60s, With Sam 
Riley, Andrea Riseborough and Helen Mirren. 
(Ill min, NR. Savoy: ends 10/6) 

CONTAGION* *** A deadly airborne virus 


COURAGEOUS** Four cops who are also 
dads strive to maintain law and order on 
the streets and at home in this Inspira- 
tional drama from director Alex (Fireproof) 
Kendrick. With Kendrick. Ken Bevel and 
Kevin Downes. (130 min, PG-13. Essex) 

THE DEBT * * * Two retired Mossad secret 
agents find themselves revisiting one of 
their successful Nazi-hunting missions in 
this thriller from director John (Shakespeare 
in Love) Madden. Starring Jessica Chastain, 
Helen Mirren. Sam Worthington and Tom 
Wilkinson. (114 min, R. Big Picture) 

DOLPHIN TALE*** A marine biologist and 
a young boy fight to save a dolphin caught 

true story. With Harry Connick Jr., Ashley 
Judd, Nathan Gamble and Morgan Freeman. 
Charles Martin Smith directed. (112 min, PG. 
Bijou. Essex |3-D) Majestic (3-D), Marquis. 
Palace. Paramount (3-D), Stowe, Sunset 

DREAM HOUSE** Oaniel Craig and Rachel 
Weisz play a couple who move Into an idyllic 
New England house only to discover its dark 
history in this thriller whose trailer appears 
to set a new bar for gratuitous plot spoilage. 
Jim Sheridan directed. With Naomi Watts. 
(92 min. PG-13. Essex. Majestic, Palace. 
Paramount) 

DRIVE* * * *1/2 Ryan Gosling plays a 
Hollywood stunt man who finds himself driv- 
ing for his life in this festival -favorite action 
flick from director Nicolas Winding Refn. 

With Carey Mulligan. Albert Brooks, Christina 
Hendricks and Bryan Cranston. (100 min. R. 
Majestic, Palace, Roxy. Stowe) 

THE HELP* *1/2 In 1960s Mississippi, a 
reporter (Emma Stone) joins forces with the 
servants who wait on her privileged class 
In this adaptation of Kathryn Stockett's 
best-selling novel. With Viola Davis, Octavla 
Spencer. Bryce Oallas Howard and Sissy 
Spacek. Tate Taylor directed. (137 min. PG-13. 
Big Picture, Bijou, Majestic Palace) 

THE KILLER ELITE** Jason Statham plays 
a former special-ops agent drawn back into 
the field In this action thriller. With Clive 
Owen and Robert De Niro. Gary McKendry 
wrote and directed. (100 mia R. Capitol 
Essex, Majestic, Palace. Roxy. Sunset 
Welden; ends 10/9) 

THE LIONKING (IN 3D)**** Thel994 
Disney animation about a cub's coming 
of age retu ms to theaters with an added 
dimension for a two-week run. (88 min, G. 
Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Marquis) 


of theglobe — in this thriller from Steven 
Soderbergh, With Matt Damon, Kate Winslet. 
Jude Law. Marion Cotillard and Gwyneth 
Paltrow. (105 min. PG-13. Bijou. Essex. 
Majestic. Marquis Palace. Roxy. Sunset 
Welden) 


ratings 

* = refund, please 


RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWE 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AR 

COURTESY OF METACRITICCOM. W' 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


■I i OUNTRV S mum wmi I , 


MAGIC TRIP*** Raw footage from Ken 
Kesey's 1964 road trip with the 'Merry 
Pranksters' forms the basis of this 
counterculture documentary directed by 
Alex Gibney and Alison Ellwood. (90 min. R. 
Savoy) 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL 2011: 

Watch 10 shorts from around the world, then 
choose your favorite. This year, subjects 
range from 'Sexting' (a mini-infidelity drama 
from director Neil LaBute, starring Julia 
Stiles) to bank robbery. (120 min, NR. Roxy; 
ends 10/6) 

MIDNIGHT IN PARIS**** An Amencan 
screenwriter (Owen Wilson) vacationing 

after dark — namely, shades of its artistic 
past— in the latest from Woody Allen. With 



|| cab — | 


50% off Barn Sale 

The Barn is fully slocked and this 
weekend only, 50% off the 
already low prices 


Last chance at 
the Fall Wardrobe 
Builder 

Buy one full-priced item. 

get the 2nd at 25% off* 

a 3rd at so* off 

1850 MOUNTAIN ROAD STOWE. VERMONT 
*1: (80a) 253-6077 7 DAYS A WEEK 10AM-6PM 

E L E D S T O WE.COM 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 



"We expected to deliver next week but the tivins came 
early. Everyone helped us get ready. They were really 
great and Krissa was amazing. Dr. Abajian was 
wonderful. He talked me through the surgery' and told 
me everything that was going on. Believe it or not - 
it was FUN!" 

The nursery had been ready for six months. Why 
wait they thought. Let's move! And so they did. 

On September 28 two tiny, perfect little boys were 
welcomed into the world by two lovely and proud 
parents. Dad Nathan showed off little lacob Warren 
(5lb/4oz) and proud mama Kathy cuddled bigger 
brother loshua Michael (5lb/l2oz). We wish the 
beautiful and inspirational Melendy family 
continued |oy and happiness. Barre Town has 
cause to celebrate - times FOUR! 

= ^Central Vermont Medical Center 

"-= jf Central To Your Well Being /w 

Central Vermont Women ’s Health - ; 

371-S961. Call 371-4613 to schedule a 
tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 
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MOVIE CLIPS = 


Rachel McAdams. Mahon Cotillard and Tom 
Hiddleston. (98 min. PG-13. Roxy) 
MONEYBALL**** Brad Pitt pi ays the 
Oakland As' general manager in this drama 
loosely based on Michael Lewis' best seller 

team. With Jonah Hill. Robin Wright and 
Philip Seymour Hoffman. Bennett (Capote) 
Miller directed. 026 min. PG-13. Capitol. 
Essex. Majestic Marquis. Palace, Roxy) 

SPY KIDS: ALL THETIME IN THE WORLD IN 
40** In the fourth franchise entry. Jessica 
Alba plays a spy mommy whose intrepid 
tween offspring (Mason Cook and Rowan 
Blanchard) battle a villain who wants to 
’steal time." With Joel McHale and Jeremy 
Piven. Robert Rodriguez, sull not bored of 
these films, wrote and directed. (89 min, PG. 
Big Picture) 

TABLOID: The latest from documentarian 
Errol Morris examinesthe 'Case of the 
Manacled Mormon,' an incident that fixated 
British scandal sheets In the 1970s, in which 
a beauty queen was accused of raping a 
missionary. (81 min R. Roxy: ends 10/6) 
WHATS YOUR NUMBER?*l/2 In this 
comedy. Anna Faris plays a young woman 
who becomes obsessed with the question of 
how many sexual partners are too many on 
the road to true love. With Chris Evans, Joel 
McHaleand Zachary Qulnto. Mark Mylod 
directed. (106 min, R. Bijou, Capitol. Essex, 
MajesUc Palace, Paramount Welden) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

BUCK**** Cindy Meehl directed this 
documentary about Buck Brannaman.the 
Cesar Milan of the horse world, whose spe- 
cial empathy with equmes has Impressed, 
amongothers.RobertRedford. (88 min. PG) 
FAST FIVE*** Fast* Furious not fast 
enough? The fifth film in the street-racer 
action franchise has an even shorter title. 
This time around, Vin Oiesel. Paul Walker. 
Jordana Brewster and their fellow speed 
freaks try to evade G-man Dwayne Johnson 
In Rio de Janeiro. Justin Lin directed. (130 
min. PG-13) 

SCREAM 4* *1/2 Director Wes Craven. 

stars Neve Campbell. David Arquette and 
Courteney Cox return for another (belated) 
chapter in the tongue-in-cheek saga of 
a serial killer who preys on teens with an 
encyclopedic knowledge of slasher films. 
With Emma Roberts and Mary McDonnell. 
(103 min, R) 

THE STRANGE CASE OF ANGELICA: A 

photographer finds himself falling in love 
with the dead woman he’s been asked to 
memorialize In this Portuguese drama from 
centenarian director Manoel de Oliveira. 
With Ricardo Trepa and Pilar Lopez de Ayala. 
(97 min, NR) 



MONTREAL 


FESTIVAL ft. 
DU NOUVEAU 
CINEMA O 

OCT. 12 > 23, 2011 
NOUVEAUCINEMA.CA 


THE ROXY CINEMAS 


MOVIE quiz 


I 

MERRILLTHEATRES.NET | 


BETWEEN THE SCENES What we've gotfor 

you this week are stills from four well-known films. In each, one or 
more of the picture's stars has been caught between takes talking 
shop with the film's director. Your job is to process all the clues — 
costume, set, the combination of personnel, etc. — and come up with 
the title of the movie they're in the middle of making... 




LAST WEEK'S WINNER: 

CLAYTON GILL IGAN 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF 
BENJAMIN BUTTON 

formorefilmfun 
watch Screen Time 
with Rick Kisonak- on 
Mountain Lake PBS. 


SPONSORED BY: 



Only at 6 C H 0. 


^■Too 

LESS TRAVELED 


$35/person, $30/members. 


THURSDAY 

OCTOBER 13 

6:30 TO 8:30 PM 


Boyden Valley Winerie 
Cosmic Bakery & Cafe 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
Leunigs Bistro & Cafe 
Skinny Pancake 
Sugarsnap 

Sweetwaters and morel 


CHOOSE THE WINNER AT THIS EXCITING FOOD COMPETITION 
AND ENJOY AN EVENING OF FOOD PREPARED BY AREA CHEFS 

using the fTTTTT??f!T!TTTra . 

CASH BAR, VERMONT WINE TASTING, DELICIOUS FOODS. 


T * MusMwXAnry T 

©arterdarkiMil 

BURLINGTON WATERFRONT* ECHOVERMONT.ORG ♦ S77.324.63t6 




nsane Selection! 
Insane Prices! 

Lotions •Potions 
r Glassware »Linge 
•Magazines ‘Dancewear 
•Body Jewelry 
k Adult Novelties & Toys 

Great Selection of 

Smoking Accessories 



Gifts for 

Bachelor or 
Bacheiorette 
Parties... 


INSANE GLASS 
SMOKE SHOP 

Adult^^ 

Mega Center 

1 29 No. Main St 1st Floor 
Barre 877-SS2-9823 


What drives 
you? 

We do! 


Ride CCTA. 



No long waits. No worries! 
Improved bus service along Route 2 and 2A 

Burlington South Burlington Williston Essex Junction 


There are many reasons to ride tt 
enjoying a reliable ride, helping the environment, 
saving money, creating time to yourself. It's easier 
than ever to find what drives you. with our 15-minute 
service during peak travel times and extensive runs 
from early morning through late evening. 

Go online for complete route and schedule info on 
the 1, IE, and IV bus routes heading your way I 


XT ®"© 1 


cctaride.org 


= NEWS QUIRKS BYR0LANDSWEET = 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Boston police reported that a man 
walked into a bank and handed a teller 
a note that read, “Give me all your 
money.” The teller refused, inform- 
ing the would-be robber die window 
was closed. He moved over to the next 
teller, where a customer scolded him 
for cutting in front of the line. When 
the second teller and a customer in line 
told the man he'd have to takeoff his 
sweatshirt hood, the suspect refused 
and left empty handed. (Boston Globe) 
Police concluded that Darin E. Moore, 
49. smashed a window widi his hand 
so he could break into a ground-floor 
apartment in Columbus, Ohio, but the 
broken glass severed an artery in his 
arm, and he bled to death. (Columbus 
Dispatch) 

Second - Amendment Follies 

Alfonsia O’Bryant, 85, was trying to re- 
move an opossum that had gotten into 
a chicken pen in Augusta, Ga, when 
his friend filed a .32-caliber pistol at 
the animal. Richmond County sheriff's 
officials said the bullet missed the pos- 
sum but wounded O'Bryant in die face. 
(Augusta Chronicle) 

Police in Louisville, Ky, reported that 
John Berthiaume, 53, seriously injured 
his right arm, buttock and leg when his 
homemade potato gun exploded. Tony 
Berthiaume said his brother apparendy 
put too much black powder into the 
gun. (Louisville’s WLKY-TV) 

John Champion, 21, was hunting alone 
from his ATV in Levy County, Fla, 
when he shot himself in the foot with 
a crossbow. Florida Fish and Wildlife 
investigators said Champion, who is a 
paraplegic, was cocking his crossbow 
when he accidentally fired the bolt 
through his left foot, pinning it to the 
ATV’s floor. Unable to free himself, he 
tried to drive out but became stuck on 
some brush. Odier hunters and family 
members eventually found him and 
took him to die hospital for treatment. 
(Tampa Bay’s WTSP-TV) 

Fat a Stic News 

Plastic surgeon Jeffrey Hartog an- 
nounced the openingof a fat bank in 
Seminole County, Fla, where patients 
who’ve had fat removed during lipo- 
suction can store it for future cosmetic 
use, such as plumping up body parts af- 
fected by aging. The service spares the 
patient having to undergo liposuction, 
which requires anesthesia, a second or 
third time to obtain the fat "Fat bank- 
ing takes [liposuction] to a whole new 
level," Hartog said. “We put die patient 
to sleep once. Do the lipo. Get the fat 
out once and have as much as we need 
for later injections.” He explained the 
fat is drained, cleaned, put in contain- 


ers for freezing by a “patented process" 
and stored at his Liquid Gold center, 
located next to his cosmetic-surgery 
clinic. The cost to store 250 to 300 
cubic centimeters of fat — enough to fill 
a coffee cup - is $9tX) for die first year 
and $200 a year after that. (Orlando 
Sentinel) 

Janet Hardt, 63, died after injecting 
heated beef fat into her face around 
her mouth and chin. She’d gone to the 
hospital complaining that her face felt 
like it was burning. Authorities in Cook 
County, 111., said that, judging from in- 
fections in her mouth and lip and scar- 
ring from the injections, she apparently 
had performed the procedure several 
times, trying to reduce wrinkling. Al- 
though Hardt's face reportedly looked 
“grotesque,” it had few wrinkles. Nei- 
ther the injections nor the infections 
caused her death, however; an autopsy 
determined she died of peritonitis, a 
severe abdominal infection. (Chicago 
Sun-Times) 

Friends Indeed 

After Cumberland County, Pa, District 
Judge Thomas A. Placey ordered a con- 
tinuance for Barry Horn Jr, who’s ac- 
cused in a standoff with police, several 
court observers Googled Placey’s Face- 
book page and learned he’s a Facebook 
friend widi the defendant. Placey said 
he knew Horn’s father, a former county 
sheriff's deputy, but has never social- 
ized with the defendant. He insisted 
the two aren't real friends, only Face- 
book friends, adding diat he accepts 
every friend request he gets. “Someone 
says you want to be my friend, I say 
yes,” Placey said. “You could be a Face- 
book friend of mine. I wouldn’t know 
it." (Harrisburg’s Patriot-News) 

Police in Greeley, Colo, accused Juan 
Gonzales Jr, 22, of breaking into a 
woman’s home and stealing her cell- 
phone. After using die phone signal to 
trace the phone to Gonzales, investiga- 
tors found that the suspect had sent the 
victim a friend request on Facebook. 
(Greeley’s Tribune) 

Fox in the Henhouse 

A$750million-a-year Illinois program 
subsidizingchildcare for 150,000 poor 
families hired convicted rapists, child 
molesters and other violent felons as 
babysitters. A prime example is Cor- 
nelius Osborne, who was convicted of 
raping two women and other assorted 
felonies, from robbery to failing to reg- 
ister as a sex offender, and repeatedly 
sent to prison before the state’s Child 
Care Assistance Program hired him to 
babysit two children. For more than 
two years, Osborne was paid nearly 
$5000 before his latest conviction, for 
dealing drugs, returned him to prison. 
(Chicago Tribune) 
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CHOCOLATES* 
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[ Experience the art of chocolate making and sample our fresh, creative confections. 

' TOURS ON THE HOUR: 9-2 M-F. 750 PINE ST., BURLINGTON ONLY, www.lakechamplainchocolates.com 
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Bill the Cockroach henry gustavson 
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DEAR. TinV, 

I NAS mr A SmAtt TOWW GIRL, HE 
lAUts just a city gey, we roo« a train 
Going ARYWHEfif, A«0 g YEARS LATER 
HERE W£ ARE. OUR FIRST UEDOIHG 
/tUUiVEesARY IS 6 Of A“ D 1 


50 YEARS Of f»ARRIA6£ IS lO/oNV 

AS THE '60LDEM* AMRII/fRSARV, guT 
THE FIRST YEAR IS TRADIT IO^ALLY 
•'PAPER*. HERE ARE S°i"£ GIFT 
|t)£AS BASED OH THAT TH£m£ . 


Doh't K<to«> “W TO GET Him. ft. EASE 
Hfif/ -Th € GlR<- FR° m YESTERDAY 
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--worlds greatest 
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THATS tnJCH 
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I MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.23) NEWS QUIRKS (P.84) & FREE WILLASTROLOGY (R85) 

CROSSWORD (P.C-5) & CALCOKU & SUOOKU (P.C-7) 



read more at www.americanelf.com 






Patagonia Burlington & 
Jay Peak present . . . 


I'lL&S 

to CHANGE YOUR 

WORLD. 


SEVEN DAYS 

Jetaway! 



SYRCL'S 

WILDS SCENIC 


Thursday, October 20 

5:30 PM Reception . 6:30 PM Films 

Main Street Landing 
Burlington 


You’ll also enjoy a 
great silent auction. 
Skinny Pancake 
treats, 

local beer and wine, 
and much more... 
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VNRCK~. 


Proceeds benefit: 


Register to win a 

$cnn« 

OUUgiftcard 

from Seven Days at 
sevendaysvt.com 


JetBlue gift cards can be used for any of their 
great destinations, and they never expire. 


Subscribe to our 

"SUPER FLIGHT” 

of e-newsletters by noon T\QN* 

Wmm on Friday, October 14 

and be eligible 

to win. D eau 


vnrc.org 
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PERSoNBlS 



For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 
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yankeegirl425 25. Q *122200 8 


BRIGHT, ENERGETIC, WARM 
ADVENTURESS 






SENSITIVE SKIRT-WEARING TOMBOY 



FUN, CHIVALROUS, CAPRICIOUS, 
COUNTRY GAL 

am a romantic, can't help It I amguilty 



mature yet playful . adectlonate and 
yes. most Importantly, makes me 
smile, tranquil ity2 26. *122141 


mauntalnsky 20 III *122138 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 
Allthe action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 
Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 

this person online. 
^5^ Hear this person's 

IMoT olM THi "NeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the nice folks 
above by calling: 

1 - 520 - 547-4556 


Women ..... wsmlv 


LIVE SIMPLY. LOVE EXTENSIVELY 



IWEIV j>eeku^W5MEN 






pRSFiii oF 1HE WEEK: 


l\iEN WoMEN 

NEAT, FREAKY AND CLASSY ENTREPRENEUR 

Here's the deal: I'm a straightforward, where's the fun at 
kinda guy. I love my work, and even more so I love to play— 
hard! I'm ready to meet the girl who's ready for a long-term 
relationship, where we can get to know each other, do crazy 
things, lay low, travel, be who we are both together and 
separately. Iightra802, 26. □, #122134 

FROM HIS ONLINE PROFILE: The last time I made an ass 
out of myself, I... asked a waitress if she thought she should 
put on some make-up before she got in our group photo. 





SEVEN DAYS 


§ 


pERSoNKtS 







SEXY. NAKED, SUN, SPORTS. HOT TUBS 



CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days— you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 
All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles 
with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, 
habits, desires, 
views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 
Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

) ~ I See photos of 

this person online. 

Hear this person's 
voice online. 

NoT olM IHi 'NeT? 

You can leave voicemail 
for any of the kinky folks 
above by calling: 

1 - 520 - 547-4568 




SEEKING MY PANTYHOSE QUEEN 




KINK 5F1HE WEEK: 

BANGIN' NAILS AND BANGIN' GALS 

I'm the backwoods, mountain-man type. I'd love to invite 
you out to the country and warm you over my woodstove 
before eating you alive, or venture to your apartment and 
maul you likea caged animal. Afterward we can get ice 
cream, pack a bowl and talk Freud. Generally dominant, love 
to be dominated. Your pleasure is mine, hardwood. 23, □, 
S122201 

FROM HIS ONLINE PROFILE: My biggest turn on is... 
Intellect, wit, deep eyes, fitness. 


HUNGRY FOR WHATYOU WANT 

Looking For NSA sex. Not enough 
contact at home so looking tor It 
elsewhere. w«d94S3 41 a 1 21 90 4 








isPb v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 







I see you dally at People's United In 



September Z4.M11. Where: Dally/ 
You: Man, Me: Woman. F909S46 


PARKING LOT BY THE WATER 

Would give anything to know your 








SAW YOU AT SMITTY'S PUB 

On a Thursday night. You were In the 
bar sitting By the door at a table with 



Pub You: Man Me: Woman »90aS39 



BUY-CURIOUS? 



If you're thinking 
about buying a home, 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
homes 


RE: SHELBURNE RD. HOT GIRL] 







SEXY SILVER FOX OUTSIDE JUNIOR'S 





SEVEN DAYS SINGLES PARTY 

at the Rusty Nall on 9/23. 1 wanted to 

When: Friday. September 23, 20TL 


SLUT WALK HOST 



DOWNTOWN CROSSWALK/TRAFFIC 



MYSTERIOUS WOMAN 




to bje, awd duAt... 

mistress W 

maeve LA 


Mm, 

Do condoms that are "ribbed for her pleasure" really 
work? My girlfriend says she can't feel anything 
different when we use smooth versus ribbed. 

It seems like the ribs are too subtle to make a 
difference in the heat of the moment, but if they 
didn't work, why would these condom companies 
make them? 



Condom Curious 

‘DeoJi CowIoim. CuhiouA, 

Kudos to you for using condoms — and for caring 
enough about your girl's pleasure to try textured 
ones. Condom pioneers developed ribbed and 
studded sheaths to counter the ever-present 
gripe that sex with condoms doesn't feel as good 
as skin on skin. Textured condoms are generally 
bell shaped for a tighter fit on the base of the 
penis, leaving a bit more wiggle room at the top for 
added stimulation of its ultra-sensitive tip. You will 
find that most of these condoms created "for her 
pleasure" place the ribs where they are most likely 
to touch the G-spot. In some brands, ribs can also 
be found on the inside "for his pleasure" (along with 
a little lube to keep things moving smoothly). 

We have all this condom technology — but does 
it really work? I think we know by now that pleasure 
is personal and unique to each individual; it can't 
come mass produced in a box. While some women 
report heightened arousal from textured condoms, 
it's not surprising that your woman feels nothing 
special. The important thing to note is that you 
gave it a try; exploration and experimentation are 
mandatory in keeping a sex life fun and healthy. 

If your lady isn't feeling the ribs, take it to the 
next level. Leading brands such as Trojan and Durex 
are now making condoms with vibrating rings to 
stimulate the clitoris during intercourse. I imagine 
that feels pretty good to the wearer, too. 


Giiii^goa a hibbiiA^ 






Upper Valley 


noun: the season for gathering in agricultural crops, the season's yield or crop 


JOIN US FOR OUR HARVEST TRUCKLOAD SALE 


OCTOBER 13th • 1 lam-5pm 


Cranberries from Vermont Cranberry 
Company • Organic Potatoes from 
Foote Brook Farm • Butternut Squash From 
Sam Mazza • Empire Apples from Champlain 
Orchards • Locally Grown Gourds • 
Tomatoes from Vermont Hydroponic • 
Brussels Sprouts from Valley Dream Farm • 
Cider from Shelburne Orchards 

And be sure to sample our hot butternut 
squash soup made with 
Sam Mazza squash and coordinated with 

some mighty tasty ginger 
jack cider from 
Shelburne Orchards! 


Vermont Cranberry Co. 

Foote Brook Farm 

Sam Mazza Farm 

Champlain Orchards 

Cranberries 

Organic Red Potatoes 

Butternut Squash 

Empire Apple Totes 

$4 99 /lb reg. *5-99 

$0.99 /lb reg. $1.99 

$0.49 /lb reg. $0.99 

$3 49 U lbs minimum reg. $4 99 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 
HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


SCAN TO SEE MORE 
OF OUR SALES 








